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Die Haupt-sitze der Christlich Apostolisch-katho- 
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Rechtfertigung meines Abfalles von der Rémischen 
Hofkirche, &c. Von Czersk1, Apostolisch-katholi- 
schen Priester in Schneidemiihl, &c. Bromberg. 
1845. 

Offenes Glaubens-Bekenntnitz der Deutsch-katho- 
lischen Christengemeine in Berlin. Berlin. 1845. 
Notes on the Rise, Progress and Prospects of the 
Schism from the Church of Rome, called the German- 
Catholic Church, &c. By Samvet Laine, Esq. 
London. 1845. 
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zu Schneidemiihl, §c. Von. C.G. M. Jant. Evang.- 
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10. Theologische Studien und Kritiken—Jahrgang. 1845. 
Viertes Heft. Zwei Bedenken iiber die Deutsch-katho- 
lische Bewegung. Von D. C. Utitmann, Professor 
an der Universitat zu Heidelberg, und AxBert 
Havser, Archidiaconus in Tubingen. 


WE place the above series of books and pamphlets in the 
order in which they happened to fall mto our hands. 
With the exception of Mr. Laing’s, which is intended as 
an impartial survey of the whole movement, and the article 
in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (of which we 
shall say more hereafter), they are fragmentary, containing 
the first thoughts of separate communities, or relating to 
some special topic in the origin or continuance of the 
Schism. To Mr. Andresen we are indebted for the earliest 
notice which has come before us in a separate shape of the 
New Movement, and though his production isin consequence 
crude and scanty, it has the merit of expedition—always 
a great one with a public anxious to hear something be- 
yond what is supplied by the scattered comments of the 
Newspapers. Mr. Laing’s is the most informing book on 
the matter at present before the English Public, but its 
value is subject to many deductions, chiefly owing to the 
dogmatic and unsympathizing tone of the form of Protes- 
tantism assumed by him, whose starchedness and stiffness 
rub against the reader in almost every Note. 

The circumstances in which the German-Catholic Church 
originated are now so generally known, that we shall 
forbear from everything but the briefest resumé of them. 
The Bishop of Tréves, like Leo X., wanted some money for 
the completion of his Cathedral Church. That Church 
possessed a Relic—the Coat without seam, worn by our 
Saviour just before his Crucifixion. This the Bishop de- 
termined should be the golden fleece of Tréves. He 
invited pilgrims to pay their veneration to the Garment ; 
and with magnanimous audacity founded the pilgrimage 
on the Bull of Leo X. in 1514—~a name so full of fatal 
prognostics in this connection, that we admire the courage 
or the obtuseness of the man who could close his eyes to 
them. That Bull promised “a full remission of sins, in all 
future time, to all believers who go in pilgrimage to the 
exhibition of the holy coat at Tréves, sincerely confess and 
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repent of their sins, or at least have a firm intention to do 
so, and moreover contribute with a liberal hand to the 
suitable decoration of the Cathedral of Tréves, as recom- 
mended by the Holy Father, but which still remains im- 
perfect from the end of the last century.” A million or a 
million and a half of people obey this call in the course 
of six weeks. The police arrangements for supplying them 
with food and shelter, and securing order among so vast a 
concourse, appear to have been admirable. But the devo- 
tion of the people could not, as might be supposed, be 
restrained within similarly strict control, and accordingly 
the Newspapers declared that the multitude were heard 
on bended knees to say, “ Holy Coat, to thee I come! 
Holy Coat, to thee J pray! Holy Coat, pray for me!” 
The addresses countenanced by the authorities would pro- 
bably not have gone beyond the following Hymn selected 
from the old Tréves breviary for the use of the devotees on 
the occasion :— 


‘*O sacra vestis numinis 
Manu parata virginis 
Parentis, arte textili : 
Quis te sat ornet laudibus. 


‘* Tu membra Christi contegens 
Crescis simul cum corpore ; 
Tu fimbria morbos fugas 
Fluxumque sistis sanguinis. 


‘“« Tu conditoris purpuram 
Sacro bibisti vellere ; 
Te voluit furentium 
Manus secare militum. 


“ Hee sunt Eliz pallia, 
Hec sunt Josephi licia ; 
Pro discolore murice 
Tinxit Pilatus sanguine.”’ 


English Protestants have a short way of settling these 
questions. They say, “ It is all superstition.” Supersti- 
tion it doubtless often becomes. But is there no feeling 
at the bottom of this veneration for relics which even the 
unsuperstitious share? The shirt in which Henry LV. of 
France is said to have received the dagger of Ravaillac is 
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still preserved or supposed to be preserved and exhibited. 
The friends of Nelson preserve with great interest the coat 
in which he fell at Trafalgar, and to many a young mid- 
shipman, tracing the passage of the musket-ball through 
the back, the vestment would be something of a Holy coat. 
The matter to be ascertained in such cases is whether the 

relic exhibited really is what it pretends to be. That ques- 
tion answered satisfactorily, the human heart must be left 

free to vent its own interest in a reverence for it. If the 
coat at Tréves were really that worn by our Lord, no 
reasoning, on the worthlessness of a material object, no 
admonitions to lay hold of the spirit and doctrine of Christ 
instead of making pilgrimages to his vestments, would be 
sufficient to prevent the reverencing disciple of Christ 
from feeling a thrilling emotion of interest in the contem- 
plation of an object, surrounded by so many sacred and 
endearing associations. Two grave Protest int Professors 

at Bonn * have, therefore, not thought it beneath their 
laborious attention, to examine the claims of the Coat at 
Tréves to be the real coat, and they have published the 
result of their investigation in the negative. The con- 
ditions on which alone the honest Catholic would justify 
the veneration of Relics, are—lst, that they be genuine ; and 
2nd, that the reverence extended to them does not tres- 
pass on homage, adoration or prayer. In the case of the 
Coat at Tréves, the reality of the relic is denied, and the 
veneration of the multitude becomes profane idolatry. 
Added to these is the fact that the idolatrous pilgrimage 
to a spurious relic is connected with the remission of moral 
offences, and the extraction of money from the poor. 
Under the influence of this fourfold cause of indignation, 
Ronge—a young Silesian Priest, who had shown previous 
symptoms of dissatisfaction with his Church—comes forth 
with a declamatory but vigorous letter to the Bishop of 
Tréves, remonstrating with him on his disgraceful coun- 
tenance of the imposture. This letter has been so exten- 
sively circulated, and so largely quoted from, that it will 
be unnecessary to make any extracts from it here, espe- 
cially as it is the purpose of the present article to develop 
not so much the origin, as the course and results of the 
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movement. The spark fell amid tinder. From every 
quarter Ronge’s letter received some echo. Grievance 
after grievance was brought to light—error after error 
exposed. The Catholics of Germany gave voice to their 
pent-up sorrows and disgusts. The Clergy at Tréves com- 
plained of the injury done to the Church by the calumnies 
and attacks which appeared so numerously in the public 
Papers. They appealed to the Laws, by which, though 
scientific expression of differences in faith is permitted, all 
vilification of Catholicism is forbidden. They significantly 
hinted to the King of Prussia, that it would be well if his 
Majesty were to take his Rhenish Provinces under his 
care, and preserve the Church in them from such out- 
rages. 

Though the schism is watched with a jealous eye by 
some of the German Powers, and an anxious eye by all— 
few seem at present disposed to place themselves in direct 
and irrecoverable opposition to the proceedings of the various 
societies which one after another proclaim their adherence 
to it. The whole movement has been so sudden, so simul- 
taneous and so extensive, that there has been scarcely 
time to form a satisfactory judgment of its precise nature, 
of its effects, or of the way in which it can be best either 
aided or thwarted. Without previous consultation, and 
within a few days, weeks or at most months of each other, 
several communities started into life, and announced their 
independent declarations of faith. They differ therefore 
with each other on many important topics, but those on 
which they all agree are the more remarkable, as showing 
the preparation which had been silently going on within 
the bosom of the Catholic Church itself for this rejection 
of her dogmas. Their negations identify them very nearly 
with Lutheranism, and in these they closely coincide with 
one another. But in their affirmations there is consider- 
able variety, and in these we see the element of a reform 
that will carry them beyond Lutheranism. 

We have before us the declarations of Faith promulgated 
by the Churches, at Schneidemiihl, (of which Czerski is the 
Pastor, dated October 1844, at Kreuznach, Breslau, Elber- 
feld, and Offenbach, all dated in February 1845 ; at Worms 
and Berlin, dated March 1845. On one or other of these 
models several other churches formed and published thei 
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confessions. The points on which they agree are—Ist, 
That Christ is the only Head of the Church; 2nd, That 
the church-services should be performed in the common 
tongue of each country; and 3rd, That there is no obliga- 
tion on Priests to celibacy. If the confession of Schnei- 
demiihl be excepted, (which being the earliest is apparently 
the most cautious, and deviates the least of all from the 
old symbols,) the list of rejections, in which they gee 
agree or closely resemble each other, may be extended, 

as to embrace the re jection of the authority of the Pope, 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and auricular confession 
as connected with the remission of sins. But we should 
evidently mistake, if we took the confession of Schneide- 
miihl as any standard by which to judge of the real posi- 
tion and tende ney of the new opinions. Even where it is 
adopted by other societie s, the adoption seems to be more 
general than minute, and rather out of respect to the 
parent-society, than as a full expression of their own views. 
Thus the church at Elberfeld declares its conviction that 
the doctrine of the Pope, of an infallible church, of the 
religious use of saints and relics, is not founded on the 
Word of God, and weakens the merits of our Saviour ; that 
the ideas of the Roman Church on the Lord’s Supper, on 
the priesthood, and on its position with respect to the 
laity, are false, and rob the believers of their most precious 
privileges.—“ In the sight of God, we abjure,” say they, 
“the Pope, and the hierarchy, and all the non-evangelical 
matters thereunto belonging.” —And after this preliminary 
declaration of its own feelings, it adopts the Confession of 
Faith of the Sister Church at Schneidemiihl—in all essen- 
tial points—which however carefully avoids all formal ab- 
juration of the Pope, or disrespectful mention of the hie- 
rarchy, and among other articles opposed to the free spirit 
of the above declarations, promulgates the following very 
orthodox statement of the doctrine of the Mass :— 

“We acknowledge that the commemoration of the bloody 
offering on the cross of Jesus Christ, which is celebrated 
in the holy Mass, may be of service to the dead, and the 
living; that in the all-holy altar-sacraments, the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, with his soul and godhead, 
truly, actually, and in substance, are present, and that the 


whole substance of the bread is changed into the body, and 
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the whole substance of the wine into the blood, through 
faith.” So in article V. they acknowledge that “ by Jesus 
Christ seven true and proper means of grace are esta- 
blished under the new covenant,’’—to wit, the seven sacra- 
ments. It is impossible to reconcile the general language 
of the preceding declaration at Elberfeld with any close 
agreement with such articles as the above in the creed 
which it nominally adopts. But even Czerski himself, the 
Pastor of the Church at Schneidemiihl, issuing that confes- 
sion, seems within a few months to have advanced beyond 
the timid boundaries of the Confession, for in his “ Recht- 
fertigung meines Abfalles von der Romischen Hofkirche,” 
published afew months after, in 1845, he declares (p. 17)— 


“I had now distinctly recognized—(1.) That the Pope is not 
a ruler appointed by God; that it is against the doctrine of 
Christ, to look upon a Priest as our highest ruler. 

‘“«(2.) That the doctrine of the Hierarchy in many points does 
not agree with the doctrine of Christ. 

‘*(a.) The exhibition of Mediators between God and men, ex- 
cept the great Mediator, Christ, is unchristian. 

“‘(b.) Auricular confession and the forgiving of sins by the 
Priests is against the doctrine of Christ. 

“‘(c.) The law of celibacy is not only unchristian, but im- 
moral, and undermining. 

‘“‘(d.) The prohibition of mixed marriages is unchristian. 

‘«(e.) The worship of pictures and relics is unchristian. 

‘“‘(f.) The reading of Mass in a language unknown to the 
hearers is contrary to the command of Christ. 

‘“‘(g.) The administration of the Lord’s Supper, as is done in 
the Roman Catholic Church, is contrary to the command of 
Christ. 

**(3.) That the whole body of the Priesthood is not animated 
by a Christian Spirit, but that it is ruled by a narrow-hearted 
spirit of caste, which makes its members forget that we are all 
brothers, and have all an equal share in the Kingdom of God.” — 
Czerski’s Rechtfertigung, p. 17. 


Putting therefore a liberal, but we are persuaded a just, 
construction upon the several confessions which have ap- 
peared ; allowing for the haste and yet the timidity in which 
the earliest of them was drawn up; recollecting the absence 
of concert among the several churches, and the probability 
therefore of many differences which now appear being 
merely verbal, or such as would on consultation be modified 
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or removed ; considering the progress of the discussion in 
separate pamphlets published subsequently to or simul- 
taneously with the church-confessions ; we think we cannot 
greatly err in representing the negative position of the 
German-Catholic Church to be based on the following 
rejections :— 

The authority of the Pope. 

The use of Latin in the service of the Mass. 

The Papal doctrines of Transubstantiation, auricular 
confession, priestly absolution, adoration of Saints, vene- 
ration of relics, pilgrimages, celibacy, and the law on mixed 
marriages. 

There is a very great difference in the tone with which 
these rejections are asserted. 

The confessions of the churches are short, pithy and 
declaratory merely. The explanations given by private 
writers enter more into the rationale of the rejections, and 
draw with greater distinctness and refinement the line that 
separates what is rejected from what is retained. The con- 
fession of Schneidemihl is orthodox and cautious, that of 
Berlin is more philosophical and ratiocinative, but, in its 
way, almost equally cautious: that of Breslau, is abrupt, 
fearless and severe. The Schneidemiihl confession begins 
thus :—“ We believe in one God, the Almighty Father, 
creator of Heaven and earth :” and follows this up with the 
Nicene Creed. The Berlin confession begins thus :— 
“We take the Holy Scriptures as the truest source of 
Christian Faith, and accept the oral delivery of it only in 
so far as it agrees with the Scriptures :” and both of these 
confessions then proceed gradually to a cautious, and in the 
vase of Berlin a philosophical statement of the dogmas 
which they reject. But the confession of Breslau, the tone 
of which is adopted also by several others, begins thus : 

1. We declare ourselves free from the Roman Bishop 
and his hangers on. 

2. We assert full freedom of conscience, and detest all 
compulsion, lies and hypocrisy, &e. 

Again, the writings of Ronge and Czerski are plain, 
powerful, popular, declamatory appeals to the common 
sense and natural feelings of the people: seizing hold of 
the great questions at issue with a rough but honest hand, 
and descending to no refinements of reasoning, or subtle 
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distinctions. The “ Offenes Glaubens-Bekenntnitz der 
Deutsch-katholischen Christengemeine in Berlin, by A. 
M. Miller, is a calm statement of the principle on which 
the New Movement proceeds, with a full, cautious and dis- 
criminating analysis of the Seven Sacraments ; the founda- 
tion-truth, worth and purpose of each of which he care- 
fully distinguishes from the abuses which have grown up 
around them. This pamphlet is in exact keeping with the 
Berlin Confession, which latter Mr. Laing regards as blow- 
ing hot and cold, because, we suppose, it does not attack 
the whole system of Roman Catholic doctrine with that fell 
undiscriminating swoop which always marks the Dogmatist, 
but never the Philosopher. 

As it was said of this movement at first that it was a 
violent and popular movement, with which no learning or 
refinement had or could ally itself; and as now it is said 
to be a middle-class movement, above the sympathies and 
the comprehension of the humble masses, we shall in the 
course of this article select a few passages of very different 
tone, to indicate the variety which prevails in the modes of 
appeal adopted, and the adaptation which may be founc in 
one quarter or other to the rude but honest and intelli- 
gent heart of the man in humble life, or to the scholar-like 
discriminating temper of the better educated. 


‘The Roman Bishop, who cares not for the religion, not for 
the moral welfare of nations, but only for worldly power, and for 
wealth, has woven a web of corrupt practices and false articles of 
faith ; he has formed a system of compulsion and usury under the 
sanction of religion, in order to weaken the nations and to rule 
them. 

‘* He and his tools have put the human mind in fetters, and 
under the name of religion have called down curse and damna- 
tion upon those who think otherwise than as they have prescribed. 
They call all our fellow believers who do not blindly adapt them- 
selves to their dicta, bad Catholics, unbelievers, and so forth. 
They excommunicate those who give no ear to their bigotted re- 
quirements, but who speak and act in the spirit of Christianity. 
You, my fellow believers, have lately seen enough examples of this 
sort, examples which made the heart beat vehemently against th 
barbarity and against the inhuman conduct of those who call 
themselves consecrated servants of the Lord. You have seen that 
Romish minded Priests have dared to excommunicate German 
wives who lived in mixed marriages, and whose children were 
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evangelically brought up, you were witnesses that Romish Zea- 
lots refused the blessing of the church to German Mothers, yea, 
rather uttered curses over their death-bed. Is such conduct 
human, is it christian ? when and where was the like done by the 
exalted founder of our religion? The founder of our religion 
taught Patience, and on one occasion he said to his disciples, who 
asked him to draw down fire on those who received him not, ‘ ye 
know not what manner of spirit ve are of;’ yet we behold him in ty 
just indignation, when the holy place was desecrated, and usury 
practised i in the temple. And how many practise usury in the 
temple now, who call themselves Priests and Bishops.’”’—Ronge, 
An meine Glaubensgenossen, p.4, 5. 

** Did I strive to bring before you all the misfortunes and all 
the evils which Rome has brought upon the German nation, | 
should be compelled to write large works. But this is unneces- 
sary, for the greater part of you, my fellow religionists and fellow 
citizens, know it already, and he who does not know it can imme- 
diately convince himself of it if he will observe the conduct of the 
Papists. 

‘* Here I will only remind you of the thirty years’ war, and its 
dreadful murders, and waste of blood. A war which was chiefly 
created by the dusky craft of the Popes. 

“We feel even at the present moment its mournful conse- 
quences, and at this very time our foreign foes seek to take ad- , 
vantage of our division into Protestants and Catholics. Yes— 
Look only into life, and you will be convinced of it. 

‘‘ Does not the Hierarchical party call upon you to-day and 

each day to be discontented with your protestant fellow citizens ? 
Does it not forbid you to marry with them? Does it not condemn 
them as heretics, with whom you ought not to be allied by any 
nearer ties of friendship? See and hear, and you will receive an 
abundant conviction. The greater part of you indeed do not allow 
yourselves to be led away by such inhuman and unchristian ex- 
citement, although they call you lukewarm Catholics. But do you 
take pleasure in this name? Ye are in fact true Catholics and 
Christians, but not blind fanatics. How many of you live in peace 
and communion with your protestant fellow citizens, and believe 
not the nonsense of the Papists, who teach that they cannot be 
partakers of happiness in the world to come. With indignation 
and contempt is such babbling put from you; for the majority of 
the German Catholics hate the Romish yoke, and sigh after free- 
dom of conscience and of faith. But there are many who cannot 
see through this priestly deception, many who allow themselves 
to become infatuated, and to rage against their own Fatherland. 

“In order to guard for ever against this dangerous influence of 
a foreign power, it is the duty of every German to throw off his 
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allegiance from Rome, that his own Fatherland may not be injured. 
Yes, it is a duty for us, my fellow religionists, to free ourselves 
from the Pope; and since it is a duty, let us fulfil it at once, ere it 
become too late. 

‘*‘ We wish to be united and independent Germans—indepen- 
dent of every foreign power. 

‘* Delay not, then, to carry this out, in order that at no future 
time your children shall suffer, and cry woe upon you, because 
that Jesuitical snares have made them slaves.’’—Ronge, p. 10, 12. 

‘Yes, Christ has not only freed us from sin, but through his 
divine word he has freed us from every bond which has been laid 
upon our spirits by the craft, selfishness and wickedness of men. 
He has presented heavenly truth to us in its simple beauty, and 
has made us truly free. 

‘« «Tf the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.’ (John, chap. vill. verse 36.) ‘Now the Lord is that 
Spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 
(2 Cor. chap. iii. verse 17.) It is a crime committed against God 
himself when we interfere with the freedom which Christ has 
given to men, and we are warned expressly against those wicked 
ones, who strive to bring under bondage the consciences of their 
brethren. ‘ Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of 
men.’ (1 Cor. chap. vii. verse 23.) And again, ‘ Stand fast 
therefore in the Liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 
be not entangled again in the yoke of bondage.’ (Gal. chap. v. 
verse 1.) Shall it now seem credible that the Christian spirit, 
which in the humility of its life-giving Saviour has an undying 
image of that virtue, is trying in Satanic pride to raise itself above 
its brethren, and to rob them of their freedom, vea, and to exact 
from them a reverence due only to God? And yet it is so. 

‘‘There is existing in the Christian World a power which 
strives with all its might to oppress spiritual freedom, to make it 
the plaything of its despotism, by the addition of lies and deception, 
to make it a mixture of fiction and truth, and to represent itself to 
stupified humanity as a second God. This power is Popedom, and 
its chief and most faithful servants are the Jesuits. Yes, in Popery 
the father of lies has manifested himself. The Hierarchy makes 
bold to usurp the place of God, and to prescribe laws to men, 
which itself is the last to observe, as we read in the 23rd Chapter 

of Matthew: ‘ The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : 
they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not touch them 
with one of their fingers.’ It is Popery which has striven to ex- 
tinguish the light of the Gospel, and now as ever strives to give 
forth its own light, which has ever striven to close the book of 
books which testifies of God, and to place before the world its own 
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lying book of ordinances. This indeed suits completely with its 
system, which strives by means of a spiritual despotism to attain 
to an uncontrolled worldly power. 

‘“* But though it was possible in the ignorance of former ages to 
deceive the multitude, to hide from them the truth, and place 
falsehood in a glittering garb upon the throne of holiness, though 
the Jesuits, the true disciples of the Pope, have succeeded in draw- 
ing a net round Christendom in order to attack free thought with 
the weapons of deceit, yet there have never been wanting, mo- 
ments when the thinking spirit in the glorious consciousness of its 
unconquerable freedom has cast off every fetter, and in despite of 
the inquisition, of funeral piles, and St. Bartholomew, ever has torn 
from falsehood its tawdry coverings, and placed it before us in its 
disgusting nakedness, and now when an increasing intelligence 
begins to penetrate even to the very lowest classes of the people, 
so that the unworthy puppet-farce of the so-called Holy Coat of 
Christ—in whose existence after the lapse of 1800 years only the 
most pitiable simplicity can believe—has called forth universal 
disgust among all who are willing to reflect, which has found 
a far-sounding, spirit-stirring utterance in the powerful thunder- 
word of Ronge’s appeal,—now indeed it requires more than human 
devices to forbid the light to shine forth. But he who alune pos- 
sesses power to which no man, stand he ever so high, can reach, 
is God, and God is a God of light and truth ! He spoke, * Let 
there be light,’ and it was light, although all Hell reared itself 
against it.”"—Czerski’s Rechtfertigung, p. 4, 6. 

“In my external position I was still a Roman Catholic Priest, 
but I was no longer so in my heart, as I could no longer hold 
those doctrines to be true, which as a Romish priest I ought to 
have believed true. 

‘« Should I then still remain a Roman Catholic Priest ? should 
I become a deceiver, and teach what I myself no longer believed ? 
or should I teach that which I now hold fast as the true faith ? 
When had I ever been a hypocrite before God, myself, and all 
mankind ? 

«* Or can indeed the Pope free me from the reproach of hypo- 
crisy if | outwardly appear different from what I inwardly am ? 
Where in Holy Writ is power given to the Priest to turn a lie 
into truth, and to despise the omniscience of God? Turn inward 
to thine own breast, my reader, and if there exist there the faintest 
spark of the divine command of truth and right, it will return 
the same answer to this question that my conscience gave to me; 
and the conscience is divine, for God placed it in every human 
breast, as an incorruptible judge even on this earth. I am too 
much a Christian to do aught against my conviction. I was and | 
am too full of love to the pure word of God to give a false doctrine 
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for a true one, and this must even my enemies confess, and my 
conduct in my former position will testify. 

‘‘ Therefore did I renounce my former position as a Roman 
Catholic Priest; therefore did I depart from the standard of an 
hypocritical Hierarchy ; therefore, in fine, did I profess freely and 
openly my error, and the change in my views, which, as I hope, 
are now founded on a purer belief, on the word of God, and not 
on the doctrines of man. ; 

‘** But let me be well understood. I abjure the Pope and the 
errors of the Romish Hierarchy, but I remain a Catholic Christian, 
a Catholic Priest; I will not become a Lutheran, a Calvinist, a 
Mennonite, nor of the Greek Church; I will remain a Catholic, 
but according to the words of the Scripture, according to the 
commands of Christ and his Apostles, I will be and remain a Ca- 
tholic Christian, and an Apostolical Catholic Priest. ‘ None of us 
should say I am of Paul, and [ of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and 
I of Christ. Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you?’ 
(1 Cor. chap. i. verse 12, 13.) 

‘‘T shall be contemned. They will thunder down Anathemas 
upon me, and strive to affright me; they will seek to accomplish 
their threats. I know it, they will leave no means untried to 
punish me, and to deter me from following the path I have entered. 
‘Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you, 
and ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s sake:’ (Matt. 
chap. xx. verse 9, and Matt. chap. x. verse 22,) ‘and ye shall be 
hated for my name’s sake, but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’ ‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written, for thy sake we are killed all the 
day long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’ (Romans, chap. viii. verse 35, 39.) 

‘‘T am in the hand of God, without whom not even a sparrow 
falleth to the ground, and without whose will no hair of any head 
can be injured. I know | am going into a difficult fight, but I shall 
have strength to fight in trust on God and the power of truth, I 
shall be strong enough to renounce human advantages as I have 
already renounced them. Your threats and contempt I despise, 
and though declared a heretic, excommunicated and anathematized, 
I will zealously strive for the true, pure doctrine of Christ as it 
has laid hold of me. 

‘* From henceforth I shall not be a servant of the Pope and his 
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false doctrine, but I shall be a servant of the Almighty God, and 
of his holy doctrine. I trust in God, my righteous cause, and my 
countrymen. 

‘“‘ Therefore hear, O Pope, hear my brethren in office, hear, O 
people, I repeat, Christ says, you should not be called master, for 
one is our Master, Christ ! 

** Hear, O Pope, thou holy Father! no man should be called 
Father on earth, for one is our Father in Heaven ! 

‘‘ Hear, O Pope, hear my brethren, hear, O people! 

‘* The greatest among us should be our servant, and whoso ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased. 

‘*Hear, O Pope, hear, my brethren! we should proclaim the word 
of God, and not the miserable doctrines of men; we should live 
in chastity and honesty, we should be blameless, temperate, given 
to hospitality and ready to teach, but we should not live in lasci- 
viousness and fornication, but we should not be gluttonous, given 
to wine, or greedy of filthy lucre. 

** Hear, O Pope, hear, Roman Catholic Priests, hear, ye blind 
guides, hear all, all again, I renounce the banner of an unchristian 
Hierarchy, for henceforth I shall teach the pure Gospel] alone as 
Christ has proclaimed it to us all. 

** Throw upon me now the lightning of your anathema, heap the 
funeral pile, here I take my stand, and can do nothing else. May 
God help me. Amen.”—Czerski’s Rechtfertigung, p. 18, 22. 

‘‘ Among the reforms of the apostolical Catholic community at 
Schneidemiihl, stood, next to abjuring the papal influence, the intro- 
duction of the mother tongue into the divine service. The object 
of every religious service is instruction, edification, the quickening 
of the inner man, and the raising of the earthly to the heavenly. 
This can only be attained when the Fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, together with its commands and motives, are laid 
to heart, when the mind becomes animated with suitable encourage- 
ments, with inspiring prayers and hymns, and filled with love for 
the true moral good; the services necessary to accomplish this 
must be conducted in a worthy and solemn manner. But how is 
it possible to attain this exalted object by means of a foreign lan- 
guage? How can the unlearned be edified with beautiful truths 
and exalted thoughts? Of what advantage can they be to him, 
and what can they give him, if they are clothed in words which 
he does not understand? Is not using a foreign tongue annihi- 
lating the service of God, shutting up the most holy from mil- 
lions, or at all events restricting them to a mere bodily presence 
in the house of God? Is it praying to God in spirit and in truth, 
when the people for hours together look at strange manipulations, 
and listen to prayers and hymns, the sound, the very sound of 
the words of which is equally strange ? Christ in his instruction 
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and discourses made use of the Syro-Chaldaic language as the 
vernacular tongue of Palestine. The religious meetings of the 
early Christians were distinguished by simplicity, purity and dig- 
nity. They united together for Prayer and the singing of Hymns, 
read portions of the Holy Scriptures, explained them by moving 
discourses, enjoyed the Holy Supper of the Lord together, and 
then made collections for the needy. In the religious services 
described in the New Testament, nothing was arranged merely to 
act on the senses, the sole object was to give instruction, to excite 
holy feelings and thoughts, and with the holy fire of love to 
quicken each one to the discharge of his duties.’—Die Haupt- 
sitze, p. 17, 18. 

‘« The apostolic Catholic Community renounces in the fourth 
place auricular confession. 

‘The history of the Church teaches us that confession and 
absolution arose originally from Church Penance ; for those 
members of the first Christian churches who had lived improperly, 
and thereby given scandal, were excluded from the community, 
and, if they wished to be again received, were obliged before the 
assembled community, publicly and penitently to acknowledge 
their fault, and also to submit to certain penances as the external 
sign of the sincerity of their repentance, in order to obtain the 
forgiveness of the community. As the Community increased, 
the public confession became a private one, made to the ecclesias- 
tical overseers of the community ; and the imposition of the pe- 
nance, as well as the absolution, proceeded from the latter alone. 
Hence grew by degrees the auricular confession of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was extended to all, even the most private, 
sins, and when the absolution no longer was that merely of the 
forgiveness of the community or the church, but was made to ex- 
tend to the forgiveness of God, and the remission of the punish- 
ments of Eternity.” —Die Haupt-sitze, p. 32, 33. 


The cup of dissatisfaction in the minds of Ronge and 
his friends was full before, and the Pilgrimage to Tréves 
was the drop that made it overflow. In the state of feeling 
which supports the movement, it is impossible not to re- 
cognize the old grounds on which the Lutheran reforma- 
tion rested three hundred years ago. In the eloquent 
declamations of Ronge and Czerski, we might fancy our- 
selves listening to the impassioned voice of Luther, when 
the disruption from Rome was completed, and his return 
to the bosom of the Church hopeless. There is the same 
loathing of long servitude, the same wild eager cry for 
freedom, the same fierce denunciation of tyrannous abuses. 
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Thus Ronge in his address—An meine Glaubensgenossen 
und Mitbiirger—places before the Catholics of Germany in 
plain, forcible, and indignant language, the evils to which 
their connection with Rome had exposed them—calls on 
husbands, brothers and fathers to save their wives, sisters 
and daughters from the demoralizing influence of confes- 
sion—and exposes the system of money-fines and indul- 
gences, and the celibacy of the clergy. 





‘*The Romish Bishops have introduced the wicked and _ usuri- 
ous trade which is driven in the stipends for masses. O, only few 
of my fellow believers will know of the disgraceful traffic which is 
made in the money for masses, a traffic which makes me shudder 
to the bottom of my soul when I think of it. Is it not a disgrace- 
ful traffic when Priests take from wives and mothers whose pale 
faces hunger is gnawing, money for a mass? bread, pinched from 
the hungry children? Oh, I find no words for such wickedness. 
And further, my fellow citizens, how name vou this traffic when one 
Priest gives to another Priest, masses to perform for sevenpence, 
for which he has received one shilling and sixpence or two shil- 
lings? This trade, this treachery, is carried on at this very hour 
to a dreadful extent.’’—Ronge, p. 7, 8. 

The main distinction between this address and those of 
the old Reformers of the Knox and Luther school, perhaps 
lies in the greater prominence given by the modern Re- 
former to the political aspect of the question. He sees in 
Rome a foreign power extending its political sway over 
other nations. He says that the connection with Rome 
has disunited the German people—divided a brotherhood 
into rival and mutually opposed communities, weakening 
themselves, and strengthening their enemies. He views 
the Papal law on mixed marriages, by which the children 
of all such marriages are required to be brought up Catho- 
lics, as part of this disuniting policy. While the whole 
nation is struggling after peace and union, nothing opposes 
it but the tyrannous and wily policy of a foreign Italian 
Prince. The war-cries of the address throughout are, 
“ free yourselves from Rome!” and “ we are determined to 
be united”—“ Sagen sie sich von Rom los”—*“ wir wollen 
einig sein.” But on the whole, the arguments, objections, 
remonstrances and appeals, circulating in the present re- 
formation, are a repetition of those so familiar to all Pro- 
testants as forming the staple of the old reformation, and 
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we must suppose either that the present writers are deeply 
imbued, from close personal study of the writings of Luther, 
with all his principles, or else that human nature repro- 
duces itself on the recurrence of similar circumstances and 
position. The points which make the present movement 
an advance upon the former appear to be these: First, 
that there is evidently a clearer appreciation of the nature 
of christian freedom, and an unwillingness to lay down 
any peremptory limits to the course which individual in- 
quiry and conviction may take. The congregation at 
Leipsic, which, as representing the greatest number of com- 
munities, is looked upon as the most important assembly 
that has as yet taken place, expressly says—‘“ the Congre- 
gation adopts the Apostolic Confession of Faith as theirs, 
and places it as the object of the Church and of individuals 
to come to a living acknowledgment of the same, suitable 
to their temporal convictions. In the different explanations 
and understandings of its meaning, the Congregation finds no 
ground for separation and condemnation.” In the next 
place, the independence with which each congregation or 
society forms, avows, and promulgates its own confession 
of faith, without waiting for the sanction of any hierarchy, 
council or superior court, evinces a clear perception of its 
Christian right; and even though they should attempt to 
settle a formulary of belief which they may unitedly adopt 
as the symbol of their branch of the Church of Christ, yet 
it appears manifest that such an agreement will be per- 
fectly voluntary ; will, if it be accomplished, be regarded as 
simply representing a fact; and that they will not allow it 
to trespass upon the liberty with which they have indivi- 
dually commenced their career of conscientious reform. 
In the third place, there is a marked modification of tone 
on that adopted by the old reformers in reference to the 
matter of Dogmatique. They not only drop allusion to 
many of the doctrines assumed as essential by the Cal- 
vinian Reformers, but even in their assertion of the great 
Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith, there is a far 
more latitudinarian interpretation of the words than Luther 
would ever have thought of countenancing. But this is 
not all—none of the confessions admit the Athanasian 
Creed as forming part of their Faith. The acceptance of 
the Nicene Creed by the Churches at Schneidemuhl and 
Curistran Teacner.—No. 30 20 
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Elberfeld seems to be in no very strict spirit. But what is 
still more striking is, that several of the communities 
passing over the more orthodox creeds, notwithstanding 
the example of Schneidemiihl, expressly select the Apostles’ 
Creed as representing their theological tenets ; and this is 
significantly the case of the assembly at Leipsic, the first 
approximation to a general Council in the New Church. 
The Church at Breslau goes further still, and draws up its 
own creed in the following very distinct but startling 
terms :— 

“ As the substantial contents of our religious belief, we 
present the following form of it : 

*« I believe in God the Father, who by his Almighty word 
created the world, and rules it in wisdom, justice and love. 

“TI believe in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, who by his 
teaching, his life and his death redeemed us from sin and 
slavery. 

“ T believe in the working of the Holy Ghost on earth, 
in a holy general Christian Church, forgiveness of sins, 
and life everlasting. Amen.” 

Are we wrong in believing from these indications that 
the present move promises a large advance in theological 
truth upon the old position of Luther and Calvin? It is 
to this suspicious absence of attachment to the old symbols 
of Faith, acknowledged by Protestants, and to this mani- 
fest uncertainty as to the exact theological position which 
they may ultimately occupy, that we owe the absence of 
cordiality with which Mr. Laing, a devotee of the Cal- 
vinistic Free Church of Scotland, regards the present 
German movement. We render all thanks to Mr. Laing 
for his book; it is a very well-timed and deeply-interest- 
ing volume—it contains more direct and collected infor- 
mation than any other English work will supply—it is 
written in his usual manly and vigorous style—he sees, 
whether he interprets them correctly or not, the most im- 
portant bearings, theological and political, of the movement 
—but he sees all this from a point of view which renders 
his contemplation full of suspicion and alarm. He sees it 
from the position of a dogmatist, who has already fixed in 
his own mind how far this New Church shall go. If it 
advance beyond that point, Mr. Laing loses all sympathy 
with it, and will regard it with something like the same 
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fear and dislike with which the Roman Catholics them- 
selves regard it. He does not, in the language of the 
Leipsig Haupt-satze, look at it, “vom Standpunkte der 
Christlichen Freiheit.” He does not believe in any inter- 
mediate life of the soul—a doctrinal purgatory in which 
the mind can gradually purify itself from old errors, and 
> work itself into new truths, has no more attractions to him 
than the Purgatory of the Creeds. Ile looks with dis- 
tracted horror on the article of the Church at Schneide- 
miihl, asserting plainly the actual change of the elements 
inthe Lord’s Supper ; followed by those of Kreutznach and 
Leipsic, declaring it to be only a commemoration, remem- 
brance or token of the crucifixion of our Saviour; wound up 
by the perverse declaration of Berlin (especially to Mr. 
Laing’s distaste), which says—* We reject the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; that is, the change of the substances 
of bread and wine into the substances of the body and blood 
of Christ. We acknowledge, however, that we partake of 
the substances in ¢he real spiritual presence of the Saviour.’ 
“Can all of these three doctrines,” asks Mr. Laing, in the 
despair of a Free Church-man ; “be true?” Sois he like- 
wise in great distress about the doctrine of Purgatory. Both 
Schneidemihl and Berlin reject it—but alas for the purity 
of the Protestant standard ! the declaration of Schneide- 
miuhl says, that though “a purgatory, such as is taught 
by the Roman hierarchy there is not,” yet “there are 
‘in the house of our Heavenly Father many mansions’ like 
steps towards beholding God. We acknowledge that these 
steps must be gone through by those who have not made 
themselves fully worthy here on earth to behold God; and 
that on this ground our prayers may be serviceable to the 
dead.” This, says Mr. Laing, may be pardoned “ in a poor, 
ignorant, village in Silesia, making its first effort to throw 
off the slough of superstition, but from the enlightened 
city of Berlin the world is entitled to expect something 
less childish, something more precise and fixed on the doc- 
trine of purgatory, than the article xii. of its declaration. 
‘ We reject the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
concerning purgatory, but admit a purification of the soul 
after death”” And these attempts to solve the enormous 
mystery of the after-death are to yield as simply “ childish,” 
to the manly vigour of what we suppose is Mr. Laing’s 
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adopted faith, which writes after the awful word Death, 
the still more awful ones—damned—or saved—and sends 
these forth to comfort and enlighten and support the 
anxious heart of humanity. 

From all this labyrinth of uncertainty and confusion 
our author sees noescape. He says that on the principles of 
these Declarations there can be no Church: for he defines, 
with some novelty, a Church to be “ a body of positive 
doctrine for the mind to lay hold of, excluding all other either 
vague or precise ideas of religion.” He says that ‘ Chris- 
tianity is the most dogmatical of all religions”—it would 
be nothing, if it were not. He declares with a peremp- 
tory logic—‘‘ The doctrine delivered in the Scriptures is 
either true or false; and if true, it is unchangeable. For 
instance, the doctrine of transubstantiation is either true 
or false. It cannot be both true and false. If true, it 
-rannot be altered to suit the taste or wants of the times. 
If false, it cannot be accepted as true doctrine, nor slurred 
over in a church to be called a Christian Church.” The 
searches of the poor German-Catholic societies after reli- 
gious truth have so very little of this peremptory spirit 
in their nature or results, that Mr. Laing is almost despe- 
rate at the sight. He works himself up into such alarm at 
the spectre which his exceedingly dogmatic mind has 
conjured up, that he at length really fancies that he is 
giving a true picture of these earnest truthseekers, and 
these brave liberators of themselves from what they see to 
be errors, in these words: “They” (the pilgrims to 
Tréves !) “ are infinitely nearer finding the true bread, than 
if they had been sitting at home in total mental indifference 
and perfect apathy about all spiritual or religious concerns. 
The danger from a German-Catholic Church, founded on 
no principle but the disregard of the true and the false in 
doctrine, would be the inducing of a disregard in the public 
mind, of the true and the false in morals, or in religion; an 
apathy about all religious truth or moral truth ; a state of 
society similar to the most vicious and degenerate, of which 
history has given us any account, and to which the Ger- 
man-Catholic Church proposes to return, that of the 
Apostolic age 1? P, 108. 

Now to us one of the most attractive and hopeful attri- 
butes of a class of people just escaped from the strenuous 
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dogmatism of others, is the absence of it in themselves. 
It was always a just objection to the Reformation in 
England that we had escaped the dogmatism of the Pope, 
but had tied ourselves to the dogmatism of the King. 
And a similar objection is with somewhat similar justice 
made against the former Reformation in Germany, that 
those who had freed themselves from the Papal system had 
fallen under the Lutheran or Calvinian. The present 
Reformers of Germany go about their work in a far more 
modest spirit. They neither throw aside the old garment 
of faith as entirely unsuitable, nor clothe themselves in a 
bran new one, as the perfection of suitability. Mr. Laing 
says that all their confessions are negative. We confess 
that we see most pregnant affirmation in such declarations 
as these :— 


“A new moment of life is beginning in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The people are arrived at consciousness—and demand 
for themselves a part in the church gifts and rights, and ask for 
freedom of conscience. 

‘‘ In order to obtain possession of the doctrine, they pene- 
trate the church in the church, destroy the walls of the Hie- 
rarchy raised between the word of instruction and the thirsting 
people, and, blessed with the glorious acquisition, will not again 
loose it out of their hands, but hasten with it full of deep faith 
into the camp of religious liberty. That right of free examina- 
tion which was graciously given by the Heavenly Founder of our 
religion to the community of Christians, they have been obliged 
to fight for with the sweat of the brow. An enlightened age 
once more recognizes this our right, and therefore now we find 
ourselves in the practical exercise of it. We take council concern- 
ing the affairs of our church under the conviction, not that the 
Priests are alone qualified to give their opinions, but that the true 
view of existing relations can alone arise from an union between 
Priests and people. We are all convinced that the church finds 
itself in a position which calls for a pressing and immediate re- 
form. But in order that this reform may lead to an organic 
whole, the leading idea of it must stand at its head. We wish to 
separate our Church, as a true Christian Catholic one, from the 
Pope and his human doctrines, and to lead it back to those deci- 
sions of the gospels and those judgments of pious christians, and 
those external customs which do not contradict the spirit of 
Christianity, and have obtained in it an historical importance. 
Thus we disturb not the purity of the Gospel, and do not cast 
aside absolutely the church tradition, but we recognize this, in as 
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much as it forms a true addition to the apostolic writings, and 
serves to the filling up of the system; as, for instance, it contains 
forms by means of which what is deficient in the New Testament 
writers is either supplied or at all events enlarged in an accord- 
ance spirit with them. In the necessary purification which we 
here undertake, we meet with two kinds of human additions, th« 
arbitrary and the erroneous. To the first belong such as neither 
by obvious nor remote, nor by grounds of Holy Scripture, can bi 
justified, as the institution of pilgrimages, the exacting money fo1 
offerings, and the granting remission for money, the forbidding 
of mixed marriages, &c. The latter are caused by an erroneous 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, as Celibacy, the doctrine of 
Purgatory, &c. These human additions, which can be brought into 
no agreement with the Gospel, we exclude from our confession of 
faith. The standard of our actions rests not then exclusively with 
the Scriptural sources, but takes cognizance also of the essence of 
the Church Institutes.” —Offenes Glaubens-Bekenntnitz, p. |. 


We view also with satisfaction the grave, considerate 
and discriminating examination of old positions, which 
distinguishes Miiller’s Berlin Confession. Take the fol- 
lowing account of the Lord’s Supper :— 


‘* The Sacrament of the Altar is, according to the explanation 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the true body and the true blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who under the form of the bread and 
the wine with his soul and divinity is actually and perfectly pre- 
sent, so soon as a properly-c rdained Priest has consecrated and 
changed the bread and wine. This opinion has at all times given 
occasion to questions and doubts in the Church. It has beet 
asked where the body of Christ remained when the form was 
broken or consumed. These emblems have been worshipped 
as the actual divinity, but the Romish Church has forbidden this 
devotion. The doctrine of Transubstantiation has given offence, 
and has led to divisions, and further rests on the one-sided explana 
tions of the Bishop of Rome and upon an unspiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. To these interpreters, that text of 
the Bible—Take and eat, this is my body—had so powerful a 
meaning, they allowed themselves to be enslaved by the sound of 
the words. In all languages is is used for signifies. We must 
therefore renounce the material figure, and not think of the Sacra- 
ment of the altar otherwise than is expressed in the following 
words. The Partaker does not amalgamate himself bodily with 
the Lord, but spiritually identifies himself with him. The par 
taking of the food is only the external means of spiritual Unie 
between Christ and the Partaker We partake not of the body 
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and the blood, but of the emblems of the body and blood of 
Christ in the spiritual presence of the Saviour. The union comes 
from within through faith, not from without through the material. 
Faith is therefore a most necessary requisite for the partaking of 
this Sacrament ; whereas Christ, according to the explanation of 
the Romish Church, in every case takes up his abode in the Par- 
taker. To partake in both kinds is prescribed, (see Apostolic 
Confession of Faith,) yet there may occur reasons why it should 
be partaken in one kind only, as sickness, &c. ; aversion to wine, 
&c. In the meantime the Church has no right to deny that both 
kinds should be partaken of, and a distinction between the people 
and the Priests is not allowable, because it cannot be derived from 
the Holy Scriptures.” — Offenes Glaubens-Bekenntnitz, p. 6. 


So of Confession it is said, that forced auricular confes- 
sion, accompanied with absolution, is irrational; for who 
knows the heart, so as to be sure whether it has that real 
penitence which alone can justify or admit of absolution ? 
But voluntary confession under secrecy has its use, and it 
might be preserved therefore, under restrictions, and un- 
accompanied by absolution. To the rite of extreme unction 
also they would adhere, as securing the visitation of the 
sick, and the strengthening of their faith. But the mere 
oil they regard as in itself of no eflicacy, and only enjoined 
in accordance with the custom of the apostolic times. 
Neither would they abandon ordination: it had its origin 
with the Apostles, and is a sign of the inner awakening of 
the commencing Priest to the importance of his office. 
They do not however think that the service confers any 
peculiar holiness or superiority of any kind on the Priest— 
this must come from within, not from without: and the 
ordaining Priest may confer a geistige (spiritual) but not 
a geistliche (priestly) gift or influence on the brother 
ordained. Marriage is a sacrament in so far as it is cal- 
culated to become so in its effects—in the mutual love of 
those united in it, and in the Christian education of the 
children. The custom of the celibacy of the Priests was 
brought into the West from Egypt, but it was not accom- 
panied then by vows of permanency. Several canons con- 
tradict each other as to the time of absolution from the 
vows. No man should be bound for life; though the vo- 
luntary cultivation of the society of holy men in retirement 
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is to be commended. The reverence for relics, when ex- 
ceeding the grounds of respect for a human object, is an 
abuse and idolatry. On the other hand, it is a praise- 
worthy aim, in reverencing objects connected with holy 
and beloved men, to honour their merits. It is a mere 
superstition to attribute objective power to the exhibition 
of any such remains. dy 

We do not say that we should wish to see this cautious 
spirit pervading the whole Church. The discrimination 
between what is praiseworthy and what is to be avoided is 
too subtle for general or popular appreciation, and there- 
fore we are prepared to see the multitude sweep away the 
whole of what has been so disfigured with abuses as to 
have little of its original worth and meaning left. But we 
are pleased to see ‘such an element existing in the New 
Church, since it betokens the sympathy of a set of men, 
incapable of being carried away by blind zeal, or infuriated 
prejudice. 

We should greatly mistake Mr. Laing’s purpose in 
writing and publishing his Notes on the Pilgrimage to 
Tréves, if we supposed that it was to give the English 
public an account of an interesting Church movement in 
Germany. The matter he has at heart is nearer home. 
He makes the pilgrimage to Tréves the nail on which to 
hang a considerable bag of English politics. He sees in it 
an illustration, sale ulated as he thinks to throw light on 
the home-questions, of the Education of the People, and 
the endowment of the Catholic Priesthood. With his 
dislike of Popery mingles in equal proportion a horror of 
Autocratic Governments. While contemplating the first, 
he sees nothing before him but a great spiritual thraldom, 
and while contemplating the latter, nothing but an equally 
great political thraldom. He would rejoice in the downfal 
of both, but he seems to be afraid of the downfal of only 
one of them. Where the despotism of a mouarch exists, 
as in Prussia, he is but half-pleased with any process which 
shall remove power from the Pope, lest it should be thrown 
as an accumulation into the already too full hands of the 
Monarch. In Prussia, then, he thinks that the Papal 
Church partakes of its frequent character in past ages, 
and is an antagonistic power to the Government, and the 
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refuge of the liberties of the People. In Prussia he is 
alarmed therefore at the prospect of parting with the 
Pope, but in England he is equally alarmed at the pros- 
pect of introducing him. A clergy owing spiritual alle- 
giance to a Foreign Power in Prussia he thinks politically 
a good thing; and questions the advantage of any move- 
ment which should occasion them to change masters. But 
a clergy owing spiritual allegiance to a Foreign Power in 
Ireland he thinks a bad thing, and deprecates any money- 
grant that should invest them with a character of perma- 
nency. ‘The circumstances of the two countries are cer- 
tainly very different, and we take Mr. Laing’s admission 
as a compliment to the position of our national liberties, 
and an acknowledgment that we have no necessity for 
such an antagonistic Power. But if he fears that the 
German-Catholic Church will become subject to the Go- 
vernment of Prussia, if taken into its pay, how does he 
suppose that a similar step taken with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland by the Government of Great Britain 
would have a different result? They will, to be sure, be 
still the spiritual subjects of a Foreign Power, but Sir 
Robert Peel doubtless thinks that the disbursements of 
the Power at home will counteract too dangerous an in- 
fluence in the Power abroad. ‘This may be a mere state- 
expedient, whose justice and propricty we are in no way 
disposed to defend, but we think Mr. Laing’s opposing 
hatreds of Popery and Autocracy have led him into some 
inconsistency in fearing the patronage of the German Ca- 
tholics by the state in Prussia will endanger liberty by 
weakening the Papacy, and that the same course pursued 
towards the Catholics of Ireland by the British Govern- 
ment will endanger liberty by strengthening the Papacy. 
Every advance towards religious truth is surely an advance 
towards every other kind of truth, and every liberty gained 
in spiritual matters is a liberty promised in temporal mat- 
ters. The same people who have thrown off one Power 
because it oppressed their consciences, will have learnt to 
resist another Power because it limits their rights; and as 
we believe that political freedom acts upon religious, so we 
have no fear but religious freedom will act upon political. 
We are not disposed to keep one Autocrat merely because 
we have another. All praise be, in the economy of Provi- 
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dence, to the Papal Church in past ages, as in some sort 
the guardian of popular rights, by being the conservator 
of its own; but we surely are arrived at the time when we 
may throw a manacle off one hand without supposing that 
we put it on the other. The free hand is more likely to 
assist the other than to add to its slavery, and the taste of 
liberty is too fascinating, for its possessor willingly to forego 
the indulgence. 

There is another problem that bewilders Mr. Laing. 
He asks, Note IX., 147,— 


‘* But what has education been about ?—where are the effects 
of the grand national system of education established in Prussia 
some five-and-twenty years ago? Of the million and a half of 
pilgrims to the holy coat at Tréves, allowing the odd half-million 
for exaggeration and for foreigners from Belgium or France, a 
million, or some very large number estimated at a million, must 
have come from those provinces of Prussia in which the Prussian 
system of national education has been in full operation for more 
than the average duration of a human generation. Of the million 
of pilgrims from the adjacent Prussian provinces, not so many as 
five hundred could have been uneducated, not taught in national 
schools by masters carefully trained in normal schools, to read, ‘ 
write, cipher, sing psalms and hymns, say catechisms and prayers, 
according to the forms of their own church, dance the Polka, 
march, countermarch and halt, and all according to the most ap- 
proved system of national education.’’—Laing’s Notes, p. 147. 


If Mr. Laing takes the million of pilgrims as a sign of 
what education has not done, we may surely take the rise 
of the New German Church as a sign of what it Aas done. 
If Prussia had not been educated, the pilgrimage to Tréves 
would have probably passed off as quietly in Prussia, as it 
would have done in Italy. The fact that it did not do so, 
is the plea we set up for the existence and usefulness of 
that Education. Of the one hundred congregations which 
sprang up within a few months, consisting in some instances 
of several thousands each, scarcely a man but would have 
some reason for the step which he took in attaching him- 
self to it: but of the million Pilgrims, were all believers in 
the superstition which occasioned the pilgrimage? were 
there no mere holiday-makers, no tourists, no traders, no 
pleasure-seekers, but are all to be taken as good Catholic 
adorers of the Coat ” 
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Nevertheless the observations of Mr. Laing in Note X., 
on the extreme defectiveness of a mere elementary school 
education, unprosecuted by a social, civil, and political 
education in after life, are powerful and just. 


‘«The education of a people does not consist in teaching them 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and the catechism, but 
in teaching them to think, judge and act for themselves in their 
several situations in society; and that this can only be taught to 
a people by themselves, by giving them civil liberty, free use and 
exercise of mind, body, property and industry, in their own affairs, 
without the interference and superintendence of, and reference to, 
government functionaries, in all social and individual action; ina 
word, by emancipating the people from the state of pupilage in 
which they are held. The value of all other school attainments, 
cannot be too highly rated; but still they are but the means, not 
the end, in mental cultivation ; and this pilgrimage proves that 
they are useless as means, if the mind has not freedom to think, 
judge, and act for itself in life, which is true education, and not 
the getting by heart the multiplication table or the catechism. 
The catechism, with all the doctrine belonging to it, explained, 
got by heart, and understood by the scholar, does not make him 
a Christian, any more than the multiplication table makes him a 
banker. He is but a repeating machine, if his own mind is inert, 
and does not apply, or, from the nature of the functionary social 
system in Germany, is prevented from applying, its own powers of 
thinking, judging and acting as an independent rational being.”’ 
—wNotes, p. 149, 150. 

We so far agree with our author, that on the whole 
we would prefer, were we driven to the alternative, the 
education which liberty gives to the man in England, to 
the education which the Government gives to the doy in 
Prussia. We have long regarded the struggles of our 
People through Strikes, ‘Trades-unions, Socialism, Char- 
tism, League-ism, Complete-Suffragism, as so much manly, 
stalwart education, enlarging their experience, correcting 
and advancing their thought, and promoting their moral 
power and their intellectual training. But surely all this 
process in manhood would be none the worse, but much the 
better, for a school-discipline preceding it, which should 
put the instruments of a better knowledge, and the wea- 
pons of a more logical power, into their hands. And Mr. 
Laing should have directed his remarks, not against the 


schooling of the boy, but against the want of schooling fot 
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the man. If the man found a school worthy of his maturing 
powers in the social and political life of his country, there 
would be no harm sustained from the previous discipline 
of his immaturity. This must come, and no doubt will. 
We have absolute confidence in the power of education, 
and maintain that a generation is too short a time to test 
the influence of the school. That influence will gradually 
extend itself, and the seed of knowledge, hidden for a 
season in the boy, is sure eventually to spring up and bear 
fruit in the man. 

We yield a sorrowful assent to the following too true 
criticism :— 


‘‘ The Universities of Bonn, Tubingen, and many others on the 
continent, are mixed universities, in which Catholic and Protes- 
tant students and professors are on an equal footing. All univer- 
sities in which the tuition is professional, as in the Foreign and 
Scotch universities, and not tutorial, as in Oxford and Cambridge, 
are practically mixed as to religion. The student pays for his 
ticket of admission to the course of lectures on the science he 
wishes to study, is examined from time to time and directed in his 
progress ; but, even at Edinburgh and Glasgow, the student 
hitherto might have been of the Church of England, or of the ’ 
Roman Catholic Church. Nothing was required or implied that 
compromised his individual religious faith. The rejection of the 
motion in Parliament for repealing the tests in the Scotch univer- 
sities will no doubt revive obsolete usages, and introduce an ex- 
clusive religious character into the class rooms and the chairs of 
those Seminaries: but it will ruin them as places of education for 
all the youth of every sect or country, and it was by that charac- 
ter they flourished.”’"—Nofes, p. 206-7. 


Though bewailing this wretched termination of so long 
a course of practical liberty and catholicity in the Scottish 
universities, we do not see how Mr. Laing can rank the 
system of the proposed Irish Colleges under the same con- 
demnation. By a happy inconsistency, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, the Government have avoided a similar con- 
demnation in their policy on Irish Education, nor is there 
any reason that we can see, why they should nof, as Mr. 
Laing hints that they now cannot, “ select abroad and at 
home the best professors, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
and throw open the doors to all students, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, on moderate terms ;” by which means, “ the 
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colleges would in time have been filled, as Bonn and other 
mixed universities are filled ; and Protestants and Catholics, 
educated together, would have lived in amity with each 
other.” We trust that such will be the effect of the pro- 
posed Irish Colleges, and that Government has not adopted, 
or intended to adopt, “‘ the unhappy policy of educating each 
religious division of the population apart and by itself.” 
It must not be forgotten, that they found Maynooth and 
Dublin, they did not make them. 

We have thus considered at some length the view which 
a mind, cast in a strong English, or rather Scottish mould, 
takes of this Ecclesiastical change in Germany. An inte- 
resting question remains to be considered: namely, the 
attitude which Protestant Germany herself assumes in re- 
lation to it. We are not in possession of a sufficient field 
of view to present our readers with any general conclusion 
in reference to this question. The Protestant Governments 
have not as yet issued any distinct, consistent and compre- 
hensive instructions—the Protestant communities have not 
met to draw up manifestoes of opposition or agreement ; 
all is yet in a state of formation, and immediate uncer- 
tainty. With all the speculations and doubts as to the 
tendencies of the New Church, those tendencies are much 
better defined than is the position of German Protestantism 
in relation to them. The work which stands last but one 
in the series of publications placed at the head of this arti- 
cle touches upon this subject, and as far as it may be re- 
garded as the expression of a portion of public opinion in 
Germany, throws light upon it. The “ Sign of the Times” 
by an Evangelical-Lutheran Clergyman, is written in a 
spirit of cordial admiration of the New Church, but in a 
tone that makes its admiration almost worthless. It is the 
production of one of that class of men, who in this country 
are called “ powerful Preachers.” Of his ranting style a 
few morceaur will give an amply sufficient idea. In the 
Preface we have—“ Let him help it who can help it with 
heart and mouth and hand, with counsel and art, with 
word and writing, with sword and pen.” He advises the 
German church—“ to throw off and be free from the Inqui- 
sitorial wickedness, martyrdoms, torments and Hell of 
Romish Papistry, which holds prisoner, oppresses, weakens, 
harms, injures, presses, kills body and soul.” The Author 
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runs over St. Bartholomew’s Day, the Gunpowder Plot, 
the Inquisition, Pope Joan, Pope Alexander, and other 
learned varieties—gives a review of the letters which have 
appeared in the early part of the Movement, prefacing each 
notice with a tirade couched in terms similar to those 
which adorn the extracts already given. The object of a 
considerable bulk of notes appended to the text, is to show 
by extracts from the writings of Luther, that all the prin- 
ciples of the New Movement are laid down in the works of 
the early Reformers, and thus, as it would appear, identify 
the new movement with the Author’s own Church, and 
promise, as he seems to trust, an ultimate union with it. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that few such invitations as the 
above have been issued. The contrast between such a 
publication as this and those proceeding from the German 
Catholics themselves, makes us blush for the school in 
which the former could originate. Surely the New Re- 
formers would have nothing to gain, but much to lose, by 
joining it. 

Widely different is the treatment of this question given 
in the pages of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, the 





last number of which contains two thoughtful and valuable 4 
articles by Ullmann and Hauber, affording some probable 


insight into the spirit with which the new Schism is re- 
garded by the more learned and reflecti: 
Evangelical Church. 

Both articles are written in a spirit favourable to the 
New Church, but from different points of view, and with dif- 
ferent degrees of cordiality. Ullmann is the more conser- 
vative and fearful; Hauber evidently is of a freer spirit, and 
is more sanguine of the results, and has a heartier sympathy 
with the principles of the movement. Ullmann views the 
subject from a point, which, to characterize it in one phrase, 
we should call a kind of moderate German Puseyism. 
Hauber insists more absolutely on the freedom of the indi- 
vidual conscience, and will take whatever comes, if united 
with an earnest practical religious spirit. Ullmann speaks 
of a Reformation, very different from that which really 
took place either on the Continent or in England, and 
after which, he, it would appear, sighs in common with the 
Anglo-Catholics of this country—a reformation, by which 
the unity and authority of the Church might have been 
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better preserved, while its grosser corruptions were re- 
moved. He says, “In truth, it was a beautiful thought, 
worthy of the noblest struggle, if it had been carried 
through, if the violent and crafty reaction of the Papacy 
itself had not crushed it in course of realization, which 
could have secured Christianity from a great division, and 
have united the principle of the historical Catholicism with 
that of the Reformation.” With the same obvious lean- 
ing he says that he sees many good things in the Catholic 
Church, at present peculiar to itself, and he should like to 
introduce many of them, if it could be done in a just way, 
into their own Church. He hopes that in the New Move- 
ment the rich symbolique of Catholicism will not be hastily 
thrown away. He betrays great alarm at the principle of 
independentism at present avowed by them, which he de- 
clares is not only independence of Catholicism, but inde- 
pendence of each community of the other, the following 
step on which is independence of each member of every 
other, which he pronounces regular atomismus and anarchy. 
Then again he is disturbed at their founding their faith 
upon the Scriptures alone. The Leipsic confession gives 
no explanation of what this means: it leaves the grave 
problems which move society (alluding to the doctrines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, &c.,) unsolved ; and 
he trusts that this indefiniteness will be removed, and the 
skeleton filled up. 

Hauber, on the other hand, is moved by none of these 
fears. He desires no such stringent historical unity in the 
church as a corporation, nor such stringent agreement in 
it as a particular confession of Faith. Speaking of the dis- 
satisfaction and offence which enlightened Catholics felt at 
the Tréves Pilgrimage, he adds the following bold and 
oracular comment :—“Exactly the same would happen to us, 
if the strict literal direction in our Church should ever ar- 
rive at power equal to that which at present the Jesuits 
have obtained in the Catholic Church. It is most probable 
that this will not happen; but let us suppose the case, then 
there would, in the country in which such an attempt was 
made, a swift and important rejection of the Evangelical 
Church follow, and many would prefer to go into an inde- 
terminate and dogmatically defective community, than to re- 

main by one which was not in a condition to allow the right 
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of inquiry and of historical research. For though this right 
cannot be proved by any single act to have its formal re- 
cognition in the development of our Church, and though 
we use it in a much more comprehensive sense than it 
could have been employed by the Reformers, yet it is 
nevertheless become so unchangeable a part of our spiritual 
possessions, that to protect it, and, in spite of every misuse, 
to stand up for its use, is looked upon as a religious duty.” 
We fear the Clergy of the Church of England in the Ra- 
tionalistic or Socinian era imagined themselves in posses- 
sion of this liberty ; but wherever there are articles and 
creeds to sign, and an imperative liturgical form to read, 
there the clergy may be at any time brought, as by the 
thumb-screw, to professed agreement with them, and their 
boasted liberty prove either a dream ora martyrdom. We 
wish that the liberal German clergy were as free, as they 
profess to regard themselves, from this danger and this 
snare. Again Hauber says, “ We must not reckon as too 
great a fault, their (the New Reformers’) remarkable un- 
certainty, concerning the person of the Redeemer, and the 
relation of the Trinity; but if we should do this, the Ger- 
man-Catholics may always console themselves, that in 
Heaven their fault will be more leniently looked upon, 
than on earth a doubt concerning the authorities of this 
world.” 

From such sentiments as the above, and still more from 
the pervading tone of the two articles, we perceive that 
Hauber is the deliberate apologist of the New Church, and 
Ullmann the but half-satisfied critic. They both rejoice in 
the movement as promising a reform of Popery, but one 
views the latitudinarian bias of the doctrinal peculiarities 
of the school with interest and forgiveness, the other with 
a certain dismayed though patient doubt. Both are re- 
joiced that the German-Catholics should free themselves 
from the Romish Church, but the one desires that they 
should unite themselves to, or form, some other of a distinct 
ecclesiastical construction, definite in doctrine and strict in 
discipline ; the other is content that they shall run out 
their course of freedom and of inquiry to its legitimate 
issues, 

So far they differ. Now as to the points on which they 
agree. And here the candid remark of the Editor, ac 
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counting for the introduction of both articles, is worthy of 
attention, that where the judgments of the two writers 
agree, there is a presumption of truth. 

They both criticize with German exactness the appellation 
of the New Church. They say truly that the phrase Ger- 
man-Catholic involves an opposition of ideas; which oppo- 
sition is increased by the addition of the word Apostolical. 
The idea which lies at the root of Catholicity, is an univer- 
sality that overleaps all territorial divisions. <A thing 
cannot strictly speaking be national and universal at the 
same time. And so a Church cannot be at once German 
and Catholic. They make another objection to the use of 
the word Catholic, which to modern theological English 
ears has still less real force. They say that the word Ca- 
tholic has an historical limit in its application, and means 
by fixed usage the particular church connected with the 
bishoprick of Rome: that any new church will have a 
great difficulty in attaching a fresh meaning to the term, 
and that even should it succeed, it will have accomplished 
nothing, because the Church of Christ is essentially Ca- 
tholic; and in this sense the Evangelical Church (of 
Prussia) is Catholic. Thus the term, if used in its histori- 
cal sense, is a misnomer and is falsely applied: if in its 
etymological sense, it either ceases to be distinctive, or is 
an assumption. To this Ullmann adds an objection to the 
epithet apostolical—which he says, must either mean, that 
they adopt the dicta of the three first centuries, which they 
do not—or that they rest on the authority of the Apostles 
themselves, that is, the Scriptures ; in which case they are, 
not Catholics, but Protestants. 

Allowing something, in strictness, to the force of these 
objections, we yet feel that they are scarcely worth raising. 
We sympathize with the effert to redeem the word Catho- 
lic to its essential, apart from its historical meaning—an 
effort, to judge from the remarks of the above writers, 
better known and understood at present in England than 
in Germany—and we readily accord with the sensible con- 
clusion of Hauber, that the phrase indicates the composi- 
tion of the New Church to be of members, who are nation- 
ally Germans, ecclesiastically Catholics—to which we may 
add, and theologically followers of the doctrine of the 
Apostles. 
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Another, and we regret to say, more serious objection, 
made by these two able writers, to the New Church, is that 
they suspect a want of deep, earnest, religious conviction 
in its leaders. They say that these leaders know what 
they will not, but not what they will. All great things 
have deep historical roots—require immense effort— 
spiritual and powerful personages earnestly moved in the 
inmost depths of their nature. Such persons are not here 
—humble, self-forgetting rock-faith men—firm in divine 
things, firm agi 1inst the Spirit of the world. It does not 
look like a work, on which men full of faith had put the 
highest of their life—it is not a Church resting on the 
blood and tears of the Founders, and it cannot be. believed 
that those churches, which are so founded, shall yield to 
one which rises “ so rash and swift” before us. The Evan- 
gelical Church, says Ullmann, who dwells with the most 
diffused sorrow on the above supposed deficiencies, took 
thirteen years before it issued its first confession. At 
Leipsic a few days were sufficient to settle the doctrine and 
discipline of the New Church, “ followed by a joyful repast 
seasoned with toasts!” This last mixture of theology and 
festivity seems to have grated most painfully and offen- 
sively upon the religious minds of Germany. Hauber 
says in the same spirit of disapprobation,—“ T hey are peo- 
ple loving light, right and their fatherland”—*“ but we 
miss in them the deep under-tone of earnestness. Instead 
of this is heard the loud music of festivity, of toasts.” If 
the leaders do not become masters of these strange ten- 
dencies “the whole will resolve itself into a joyful club 
against the Pope, the members of which will carry on the 
affair so long as the glasses foam, and the people remain in 
good humour.” Of the sound taste and true sense of 
decorum which dictate these censures, we would express, 
for we feel, no doubt. But may it not possibly be that a 
little too much stress is laid upon a transient impropriety, 
which would be avoided as soon as perceived—in which 
perhaps, as is hinted, the younger and less serious members 
of the New Church had chief part, and which may indicate 
no worse permanent feeling, than the fireworks which 
follow the Miserere, or the carnival which precedes the 
Lent, in that Church, in which this Young Germany has 
been educated, and from whose too mixed influences it 
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seeks to free itself. We think plainly that too much is 
made of this matter. We do not know how Luther himself 
would have stood an equally rigid criticism. We think we 
are not dreaming when we say we have heard that earnest 
Reformer’s name associated with the words German beer 

—and is it an illusion or have we seen preserved as an in- 
teresting relic, the drinking-cup of Martin Luther? We 
shall not be understood as conve ying any covert imputation 
against that eminent man in these remarks, but mere ly as 
desirous to show that the mere fact of a public dinner, from 
which there do not appear to have flowed any consequences 
that would have been reprehensible on other occasions, is 
not enough to condemn the earnestness or throw doubts 
on the piety of the New Church. It was but lately that in 
the neighbourhood of the present writer in England, a very 
festive supper was given to the workmen, congregation, 
and others interested in the completion of a new Church, 
at which the Bishop and some of the clergy of the Diocese 
were present, as approving partakers. 

However, the above violation of propriety,—as in strict 
taste it must certainly be allowed to be anywhere, but 
especially in Germany, where precedents for such proceed- 
ings appear not to exist—has among other things tended 
to confirm the suspicion that a considerable number of 
irreligious persons are making use of the New Church for 
their own purposes, and that these purposes are simply 
destructive : and this is the ground of another lament and 
apprehension, that the worldly, anti-religious, and sceptical 
element may be allowed too much sway in the German- 
Catholic Church. It is said that the Rationalists and 
Friends of Light look favourably on this movement, and 
that it is probably a consequence of their adhesion and 
encouragement, that dogmatic forms of Theology are left 
so much in abeyance. Professor Ullmann in particular 
warns against this coalition. He says that if it be true, as 
is asserted, that the majority of the New Church are in 
reality Rationalists, the union between such and the re- 
ligious and believing part, cannot be long-lived. The 
name of the New Church becomes still more unsuitable 
when applied to such an incorporation. There must soon 
follow another breaking up of parties, when the true 
German Catholics would jom the Evangelical Chureh (a 
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result at which we think the writer aims), and the ration- 
alist part of it the Friends of Light. He thinks that such 
an union as the latter would not succeed—but it is very 
right that it should be tried again—positive Christianity is 
the only thing that will survive in such collisions, and 
though it might, by such an union of parties against it, 
experience agitation—it would not suffer destruction. 
Hauber, who writes more like a student of mankind and is 
less exclusively a man of the closet, than Ullmann, dis- 
tinctly perceives that this mixture of parties, of pure and 
impure elements, must inevitably take place in all great 
popular revolutions, and he does not therefore concern 
himself so much about the chaff, which he thinks the winds 
of coming years will blow off—Nor does he regret the 
absence of a predominating admixture of learning, for as 
he says, the time of learning has not yet arrived ; the New 
Church has as yet no History, and besides the Old and the 
New Testaments are sufficient to teach us what Scribes 
are, and that a man who can read and feel what is passing 
in the hearts of men in his own times is more fitted for a 
Reformer than he who can remember and record it in the 
past.— Yet even Hauber desiderates in the New Church a 
distinct doctrine of Salvation—he says, that the desire of 
Salvation has been the human source of every religion in 
the world, whether true or false—that the Romish Church 
declares its Way of Salvation, the Evangelical Church its 
Way, and it remains that the German-Catholic Church 
shall declare what are its newer, truer and deeper views 
of religion, and what it pronounces the Way of Sal- 
vation. We are sorry also to perceive (though it may 
be only the result of that dissatisfaction with which all 
learned men, bound by attachment and profession to an 
existing state of things, view the personel and the modus ope- 
randi of popular movers, even when approving their prin- 
ciples) that while he disregards the chaff and the dirt that 
may connect themselves with the movement, he looks with 
‘deep anxiety, and in the conviction of their untold im- 
portance, to the personal qualities of the Leaders, and that 
he confesses he does not regard them with much hope. 
The last question, on which we shall follow the steps of 
the reviewers, is that of the relation of the New Church to 
the government. Their remarks throw great light upon 
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this, hitherto to ourselves, the obscurest part of the sub- 
ject ; and explain the pause and uncertainty of some of 
the German governments, and the actual hostility of others, 
even though themselves Protestant. 

By the 16th article of the Union no one can be made to 
suffer in political or civil condition for his religious opi- 
nions. Under this stipulation therefore the German Ca- 
tholics have a right to their own religious views. But then 
at the time of this article being passed, its application to 
any differences in the bosom of the Catholic Church could 
not have been contemplated, otherwise Austria would never 
have consented to its admission. Still this is felt to be a 
great constitutional pledge of non-interference, which no 
Protestant Government would like to violate. Again it 
may be supposed that a Protestant Power would look with 
favour upon any alienation from Rome, and that the Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia especially would rejoice in the 
accession of strength and honour to be derived from an 
important section of the Roman Catholic Community 
giving in its adhesion to itself. 

But on the other hand, one of the tacit conditions on 
which the Papal Church holds off its bands of Jesuits and 
other proselyting and disturbing machinery, is that the 
Protestant governments shall leave matters as they are, and 
render no aid or countenance to dis-allegiance among 
Catholics. Besides, the Evangelical Church being so 
closely connected with the Prussian government, any aid 
given by that government to the new movement, would be 
a hand stretched out on the part of the Evangelical Church 
against the Roman Catholic Church, and this would reflect 
great dishonour upon it, as its spirit is and has always been 
to oppose Catholicism on open, and straightforward grounds 
—using theological argument, not political power against 
her. 

But supposing the Prussian Government could consis- 
tently and honourably take the new Church under its pro- 
tection, would it be any real advantage to the new Church ? 
Would it not by this coalition, “ Jose its freedom, and 
come into the very position of the Evangelical Church, which 
is now trying to enlarge its bounds?” This is by no means 
a solitary instance of complaint in these articles against 
the Government for the bound and fettered attitude in 
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which it condemns the Evangelical Church to lie. Thi 
writers cordially wish the New Church “more indepen- 
dence of the State than is enjoyed by the Evangelical 
Church,” and even the cautious Ullmann scruples not 
to say, that this possession alone would be a particular re- 
commendation of it to members of other communions. 
This appears to be the present gravamen of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, and of its dissatisfaction with this it perpe- 
tually indulges itself in no dubious declarations. This is 
one of several points which bring them into union with 
their conscious and most sensitive fellow-sufferers of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. 

rom all these considerations the judicious advice results 
that it is the duty of Government to keep itself in the 
simple line of tolerance, to leave the New German Church 
absolutely alone—to do nothing for it, and nothing against 
it. It is Hauber’s article that deals chiefly with the legal 
position of the New Church ; and after establishing the last 
point, he considers in what attitude the Church will find 
itself practically. He says, that in the first place, the 
State cannot, without being guilty of a violence, repress 
Public Divine Service, the meetings of their Councils, and 
that it must leave to the different Communities of the old 
Churches to decide whether they will grant or withhold 
their sacred edifices for the use of the new party. It 
would be going much further than this, to allow the Clergy 
of the New Church to baptize and marry: this privilege 
he would for the present deny, because political considera- 
tions are involved in it—alluding to the important objects 
in the life of the citizen to which these ceremonies are 
made by the German law essential: and if this privilege 
were granted, the opposition to the new movement would 
be extended and concentrated. Rome has not yet spoken, 
but when she does, there will be hurled forth such a con- 
demnation of the new party as shall exclude them from 
the name and privileges of Christians. He proposes there- 
fore that, the Catholic Priest refusing to baptize or marry 
the German-Catholie Dissident, the Evangelical Clergy- 
man, when applied to, shall perform the service, provided 
he have no dogmatical objection. This shall be regarded 
only as a provisional arrangement, and in force only till 
the legal position of the New Church shall be better de- 
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fined.—He obviates any jealousy that might exist in refer- 
ence to such an arrangement, by declaring that it is only 
temporary, and that as “the relation between themselves ant 
the New Church can never be anything but brotherly, no 
objection need be felt. 

The difficult question as to the Property Rights of the 
New Church, he leaves in abeyance, though endeavouring 
to decide it. He adopts the very doubtful principle that 
what the pious dead bequeathed for a religious purpose must 
always be applied to that purpose, that if it could be 
proved that the be -queathers would be satisfied with its ap- 
propriation to the German-Catholic Church, then it might 
claim its share in an equitable division, numbers and 
other circumstances being taken into consideration. But 
as this favourable feeling on the part of the original be- 
queathers is more than doubtful, it would be better to 
avoid haste in the re-distribution of the revenues, lest we 
should be guilty of injustice. He plainly holds out to the 
New Church little chance of property, except it join one 
or other of the established communions, and concludes 
with something of compassionating complaisance ; “ Poor, 
then, the New Church must be”—for the alternative of its 
adherents being sufficiently interested in its support to 
contribute the requisite means, only presents itself to his 
mind to be dismissed. So little has the voluntary-ism of 
England penetrated even in ideato Germany! He frankly, 
however, declares that if the new Catholics are to undergo 
a struggle “ we are to take the part of our brother—they 
may count upon us.” In the meantime he recommends 
great moderation in the expression of sympathy, and 
above all to avoid incumbering the new movement with 
their aid, lest they trouble an action which is now in the 
hands of God. ‘“ Could we,” he adds with that significant 
allusion to the manacled state of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church, which we have already pointed out as frequent, 
“ could we speak and act otherwise—had we in pravis a 
Church liberty which belongs to us in thesis, then I do not 
see why those who depart from Rome should not enter 
our Church—which though (doctrinally) strong in thesis, 
is in praxis wide enough to give a place to a less developed 
confession of faith.’ 

The coming fortunes and the ultimate issues of the New 
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Church can at present therefore only be conjectured. It 
appears as if we could do httle more than wish it well 
Its position is peculiar, and in some respects difficult— 
but we have complete faith that a movement of the kind 
here indicated, coming in the fullness of time, cannot be 
without great and lasting consequences. And if we are 
aot letting our hopes run away with our reasons, we can 
not but think that the peculiarity of the present schism in 
the Catholic Church is, that it will be the means of shift- 
ing theological discussion from the points of difference 
between Roman Catholic on one hand and Protestant 
on the other, to the far greater points of difference which 
exist between Roman Catholic and Protestant on the one 
hand, and the Christianity of the Gospels on the other. 













































Art. Il. — REFORM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


l. Tracts by the Anti-State-Church Association. Aldine 
Chambers, Paternoster Row, 1844-5. 

2. Tracts on the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Spencer, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton 
Charter-house, near Bath, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 1843-4. John Green, 
London. 

3. Fundamental Reform of the Church Establishment, by 
which it may be rendered less Despotic in its Constitu- 
tion, less Secular in its Spirit, and less Intolerant in its 
Administration. By a CLterGyman. Second Edition. 
1836. 

4+. Principles of Church Reform. By Tuomas Arno.p, 
D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School. Repub- 
lished, 1845.* B. Fellowes. 


Ir is possible that some of our readers, who have long 
been accustomed to regard themselves and us as standing 
outside of the Church Established in England, may think 
any lively interest on our part in the question of its 
reformation quite misplaced. Others, more orthodox in 
their own eyes, if any such chance to read our pages, may 
even hold it to be an intrusion, if we express any opinions 
at all, or try to influence any man’s judgment on a matter 
with which we have no business. A third class will object 
that such discussions, coming from such a quarter, are 
utterly useless. We confess that our hopes of usefulness 
are very limited, especially among those who believe them- 
selves alone to have any right to deal with such topics ; yet 
at a time of general quietude, a few may be found to look 
calmly at the realities of the case. On the other hand, 
we do not for a moment admit that we are to exclude the 
topic from our interest, or refrain from interfering in it. 
We are Englishmen; and we cannot help being affected 
for good or evil, by the state of the public religious insti- 
tutions, whether we ourselves stand within or without 
their pale. They will and do interfere with us, socially and 
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spiritually ; and both by word and deed they call on us not 
to be apathetic concerning them. 

We have set at the head of this article, publications 
which represent four very different schools, but all alike 
desirous of fundamental changes in the Established Church, 
and energetically sincere in enforcing their respective views. 
There are, besides, other less decisive reformers, who 
would extinguish pluralities, enforce residence of all bene- 
ficed persons, tighten church discipline against clerical 
offenders, improve the laws of patronage, remodel the 
ecclesiastical courts, with other changes of more or less 
value. We do not propose to enter on these points of 
detail, about which it might seem that there could be little 
difference of opinion. But it is clear that no mere ame- 
liorations of administration will remedy the evils under 
which the Church of England labours ; any more than did 
the regulations of the Council of Trent remedy the dis- 
eases of Rome. Such treatment is but an outward salving, 
when the malady is deep seated; and for this reason we 
confine our notice to the more vigorous forms of opinion 
which we have before us. 

It may be well here to state concisely the different views 
of the subject which they respectively take. 

I. The Anti-State-Church Association regards the Church 
of England as a system which combines in itself two per- 
fectly heterogeneous sets of regulations, the theological, 
and the political. Appeal is readily made to the Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland and of New York, to prove how 
easily the two systems are in fact separable. It declines 
altogether to interfere concerning the internal or theo- 
logical element, which it regards as exclusively to be 
settled by professed members of the Church; and directs 
its whole energy to annihilate the political character of the 
Church, as involving injustice towards all dissenters, and 
corruption to the establishment internally. The Associa- 
tion is probably aware, that when the time shall come for 
statesmen to act upon the convictions which it strives to 
generate or to deepen, many other questions will need to 
be discussed and decided, which it now purposely declines 
to stir. Ifthe State is to separate itself from the Church, 
it cannot avoid to make regulations about the Church pro- 
perty ; nor can it cast off the Church into anarchy, leaving 
her opposite parties to struggle together for the mastery, 
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without any of the restraints which legitimated organiza- 
tion imposes. In short, it will be requisite for the State 
to make anew constitution for the Church, and in making 
this, every Englishman whose voice can have weight in the 
State, has a natural right and duty to interfere. Thus, 
although the Anti-State-Church Association does not in its 
collective capacity touch the theological side of the Church, 
the individuals who compose it, even if they disown all 
participation in her ordinances, will be called on to deal 
with the question of the organization of the Episcopal 
Church, whenever their project begins to ripen. 

Il. The tracts by the Rev. Mr. Spencer to which we more 
particularly advert are, No. 1. The Pillars of the Church 
of England: No. 4. Practical Suggestions on Church Re- 
form: No. 6. Clerical Conformity and Church Property : 
No. 16. The Second Reformation, or Proposals for the 
Institution of a Church Reformation Society. Although 
these are very remarkable productions, as from the pen of 
a clergyman, and well deserve perusal, we have not heard 
that hitherto any nucleus of a Church Reformation Society 
has been formed; nor can we tell whether the thousands 
upon thousands which have been printed of these tracts 
prove any thing more than that they have been zealously 
distributed. In the tract No. 16, he himself sums up the 
reforms which a Society should endeavour to carry out, 
and we cannot do better than extract most of these, nearly 
in his own words, 


‘*1. The Bishops to be removed from the House of Lords. 

‘“©2. Deans, Archdeacons, Canons, Prebendaries, and all cathe- 
dral offices to be abolished. 

‘5. All patronage to cease, and an equitable adjustment to be 
made with existing patrons in such cases as may deserve it. 

‘© 6. The revenues of Bishoprics and Cathedrals, together with 
the income of all livings arising from tithes, glebe lands, or Queen 
Anne’s bounty, to be placed in the hands of Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

‘*7. The palaces of bishops, and the houses of deans and 
chapters, to be sold; and the proceeds to be lodged with the 
same Commissioners. 

‘“* 8. All clergymen who desire it, to be permitted to return to 
the ranks of mere laymen. 

“«9, Out of the revenues thus arising—which would be six mil- 
lions sterling annually—to appropriate for the present two millions 
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to the payment of ministers of religion, giving to each an average 
of £200 a-year. 

‘© 10. To recommend all congregations, that have the ability, 
to support their own ministers, and decline receiving public funds. 

‘‘11. To appropriate the remaining four millions to its original 
purposes,—and thus abolish Church Rates and Poor Rates. 

‘* 12. To transfer the relief of the Poor from Boards of Guar- 
dians to parishes and congregations ; to divide each parish into 
districts, and institute Inspectors, after the manner of the primitive 
Deacons, who may exercise a careful supervision over the poor, 
and guide the charity of the benevolent. 

“13. To set apart, for the training of ministers, certain colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

“© 14. To allow the members of a congregation to elect their 
own minister from the number of those who either have already 
been ordained or have obtained a degree in such Divinity College. 

‘15. Instead of Prelacy, to institute a moderate Episcopacy. 
Every Rural Dean should be made a Bishop; which would give 
from twenty to forty parishes in every diocese. The Bishop 
should be elected from the ministers of the diocese by these 
ministers themselves, in conjunction with the Churchwardens ; 
and should be not less than forty years old. 

‘© 18. The Clergy (under the presidence of the Bishop) to meet 
quarterly, for mutual advice and counsel; to receive the Bishop’s iM 
report ; and to exercise necessary discipline. 

‘© 19. The Clergy shall all be equal; nor shall the Bishop be 
distinguished by peculiarity of dress, wealth, or power.—The Bishop 
shall be paid the expenses of travelling, and shall be provided with 
a curate during the term of his office. 

‘* 21. Ministers may be permitted to preach wherever they are 
invited; and with the consent of the churchwardens, to invite 
ministers from other churches to preach in their pulpits. 

‘© 22. In every congregation those persons who consent to take 
the Bible as the only rule of their faith, and whose conduct appears 
to be guided by its precepts, to be enrolled as members of the 
Church. 

‘©The members of each church to form a court of arbitration, 
to settle without litigation, disputes between two of its number. 

«© 23. The Liturgy to be revised. (Mr. Spencer has published 
a plan of this in a tract called, The Reformed Prayer Book.) The 
pretended bestowal of a right to forgive sins, to be cancelled. 

«24. A general meeting of representatives of the cle rgy to be 
held annually ; at the close of which, the substance of their deli- 





berations shall be abridged, and sent as a Pastoral Letter through- 
out the kingdom 
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‘©95. Churches and Burial Grounds no longer to be consecrated. 
Saints days to be left out of the Calendar. The Sabbath to be 


regarded without superstitious and Jewish veneration. 

“26. All penal laws, canons, acts of uniformity and compulsory 
statutes connected with religion, to be repealed. All clauses of oath 
which bind public men not to reform the Church, or to protect 
its property, to be repealed: no person in authority to make dis- 
tinctions between man and man on account of creed or mode of 
worship.” 

In the Tract No. 4, Mr. Spencer gives his substitute for 
the 39 Articles. They consist in three only:—the 6th 
Article of the present Act, (“‘ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation,” &c. &c.)—a verse from 
St. Panl’s Second Epistle to Timothy (iii. 16),—and the 
following declaration: ‘ There is one living and true God ; 
everlasting ; infinite in power, wisdom and goodness ; the 
maker and preserver of all things; whose existence, 
though invisible, is clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” We do not clearly understand why Mr. Spencer 
does not regard this as sufficiently comprehended in the 
subscription to “ Holy Scripture.’ Mr. Spencer wishes 
the Bishop to have power to permit a minister to use ex- 
temporaneous prayer, when both the minister and the 
people prefer it; and that the clergy should all be allowed 
to select the “lessons” at their own discretion. (Tract 
No. 4, p. 15.) We believe that we have thus completed 
the list of the reforms which he holds to be essential. 

III. The author of the third pamphlet has in his spirit 
and church principles much in common with Mr. Spencer ; 
but we fear they would clash on the question of abolishing 
the 39 Articles and revising the Liturgy.—He lays down 
the following conditions requisite for the governing power 
in the Church :— 

‘‘1. It should have no interest separate from that of the 
church itself, that it may be willing to correct abuses. 

«9. It should be ubiquitous in the church, that it may discern 
the evils to be remedied. 

‘© 3. It should be formed by the concurrence of numbers, that 
it may have the moral force to correct them. 

‘4. It should require the least possible surrender of the liberty 
of action on the part of individual christians, ministers and 
churches.”’ 
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Most of these conditions appear to him to be mainly 
fulfilled in the episcopal constitution proposed by Arch- 
bishop Usher; which, though rather more complicated 
than that proposed by Mr. Spencer, has no serious dif- 
ference of principle. He however wishes to modify 
Usher’s system by giving the laity a greater share of 
activity and influence ; and he leaves a political element, 
by giving the Crown a veto on the election of the Bishop. 
He would strictly confine Church authority to matters 
essentially spiritual, not allowing any ecclesiastical court 
to entertain questions concerning C hurch Property. He 
would permit appeals from lower to higher courts always 
on ground of law, but never on ground of fact. In the 
great ecclesiastical Assemblies, Upper and Lower, he would 
vest the supreme powers of legislation, including (we in- 
fer) a right to remodel the doctrines of the Church. He 
would withdraw the Bishops from Parliament, reduce their 
incomes to £2,500 a year, and give to the Bishop with his 
responsible Council much of the authority which now in 
theory belongs to him alone. He would recognize the 
orders of continental Presbyterians and of English or 
American Congregationalists. By refusing so to do, says 
he, “we in fact excommunicate ourselves, and are found 
in melancholy isolation from the purest churches of Christ, 
and in hateful conjunction with that one, which the word 
of God has branded with an irreversible anathema.”— 
Finally, “the Establishment must be enlarged :” i. e. new 
churches and new ministers are to be upheld in populous 
towns, in part at public cost by new taxes, in part from 
the surplus Cathedral property. Similar grants are to be 
extended to Dissenters, upon their giving security to the 
Government that the grants shall be confined to diffuse or- 
thodox instruction. These words may show the practical dif- 
culties against which the amiable and conscientious writer 
is struggling. Had he written a few years later, he would 
probably have felt that the time is past for an English 
Parliament to unite in any decision concerning spiritual 
orthodoxy. 

IV. The “ Principles of Church Reform” which Arnold 
seeks to establish, are in direct contradiction to all that has 
hitherto been said, and in opposition to the whole cur- 
rent of the age. He is so far from wishing to separate 
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secular and spiritual interests or authorities, as anxiously 
to protest that the two things are identical ; that not only 
is a Nation and a Church co-extensive, but a Nation is a 
Church, and its civil authority an ecclesiastical authority. 
He is strongly averse to removing Bishops from the House 
of Lords, or to lessening their wealth, or giving to the 
Church tribunals and legislative assemblies of its own. 
His great problem is, to take into sensible fellowship with 
the Church as large a mass as possible of the English 
people. For this end, agreement in action, and in worship, 
not in opinion, is to be the bond of union: the great masses 
of Dissenters are to be drawn into the Church by concilia- 
tion, and all needless offence towards the rest to be removed. 
The laity are to have a greater share in the ordinary 
government of the Church; the dioceses greatly multiplied 
in number, every rector of a large town-parish being made 
a bishop. A bishop should be incapable of acting without 
his council, and his council should have a fixed proportion 
of laymen, and in part be elected by the ministers and 
lay-elders from his parishes. “ Perhaps” also a general 
assembly of the Church in each diocese should meet every 
year.—Patronage should be recommendatory, and no 
more: the bishop and council should have power to 
reject the person presented, and if they accept him, the 
appointment should still be provisional, for one year. “It 
shall be the duty of the parish authorities, both lay and 
clerical, to report fully to the bishop’s council all that they 
‘an collect as to the character and general fitness of the 
person recommended by the patron :” p. 297. To soften 
the feelings of those who still would dissent, the parish 
church should be open to them at times when it would 
otherwise be vacant. The income of the poorer bishoprics 
should be increased by deducting from the wealth of the 
richest.—(It is remarkable that this is the only part of 
Arnold’s Church Reform which has met acceptance with 
the Bishops; and even this has been postponed so as not 
to affect existing interests.) Finally, Arnold, in the fulness 
his zeal, protests so vehemently against having no 
national Church Establishment, as to declare that in com- 
parison with such a condition, “the establishment of Pa- 
ganism would be an absolute blessing.” 
It is observed by Mr. Spencer, that Church Reform is 
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likely to be undertaken, if at all, by men of more zeal and 
impetus than caution or calculation; and we apprehend 
that no reform worth having will be carried, against the 
obstacles which it will meet, unless supported by men of 
great decision, with a clear knowledge of their own prin- 
ciples. Such men will make no compromise of their own 
fundamental points; and out of this would rise an extreme 
difficulty of co-operation, if Arnold’s views took any deep 
root in influential quarters; than which, we know no 
one circumstance that would more effectually split up and 
defeat any conceivable Church-Reform movement in Eng- 
land. But it is alleged that Arnold himself, in the last 
year of his life, became more hopeless than ever as to the 
prevalence of his own views; aud it is to us difficult to 
imagine how any one, who really moves in practical or 
public life, can with Arnold gravely allege as a fact, that 
the Nation is a Christian Church, or, that we must act on 
the assumption that it is. Perhaps we may therefore 
assume, that any future movement for Church Reform 
will strive to establish the principle, that a Church, as a 
purely spiritual institution, ought to be independent of the 
State; having officers and a government of its own, even 
if in pecuniary matters assisted by the State. To say that 
we think this to be essentially demanded by Christianity 
and intrinsically reasonable, would be of little weight : but 
there is much ground for believing that this is really the 
great demand of the present century, which Arnold endea- 
voured to counteract, by quoting the precedent of Pa- 
ganism. ‘The independence of the Church is desired, Ist, 
by all who call themselves High Churchmen; though 
many of these shrink from claiming it, lest they be called 
on to pay too high a price for it: 2nd, by nearly all Dis- 
senters, including under this name the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists: 3rd, by nearly all those, who, within the Church 
of England, call themselves Evangelical. The movement 
therefore will be aided by all the active religious feeling of 
the day, with the exception of the few, if excellent and 
highly-gifted persons, who espouse Arnold’s view. No 
serious opposition could come from any quarter, if the 
movement-party were united in their practical demand. 
They would have to contend only against a dead-weight ; 
stupid aversion to change,—-love of what exists, however 
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corrupt, for the sake of the pelf connected with it,—and 
the dread entertained by statesmen of embroiling them- 
selves in quarrels which can bring them neither credit nor 
thanks. But the fears both of mammon-loving State-and- 
Church-men, and of Theology-hating statesmen, might soon 
become enlisted in the cause of Reform, if it appeared that 
the dangers and difficulties were likely to increase by delay ; 
and the mere dead weight would yield in time before 
the attacks of zeal and earnestness. It remains to inquire, 
whether opinions are so intensely opposed, as to make 
practical agreement in Church Reformers altogether 
hopeless. 

Undoubtedly, neither of the three schemes of Church 
Reform which we have propounded, could (under any 
circumstances reasonably to be anticipated) be carried : 
plainly, because each of them implies a most decisive, if 
not a total triumph, of one side of opinion ;—a unanimity 
as to controverted questions, both in doctrine and disci- 
pline, to which we are not, even in a remote degree, 
approximating. Otherwise, we must imagine a political 
revolution to put full power into the hands of one party, 
so that its views may be carried into effect in spite of the 
opposite party. Nothing could be a more inauspicious oc- 
currence. Mr. Spencer’s scheme would be regarded as 
a compound of Puritanism, Latitudinarianism, Revolution- 
ism and Democracy, by a majority of High Churchmen, 
Evangelicals, Whigs and Tories. The second plan of Re- 
form, though in pecuniary matters less liable to be called 
violent or revolutionary, yet opens so many purely ecclesi- 
astical questions in detail, about which there would be 
great diversity of opinion even among those who heartily 
desire reform, that it would afford a hundred opportunities 
to maim and ruin it in detail; and could hardly be dis- 
cussed by an English Parliament. Arnold indeed has 
purposely abstained from touching certain parts of the 
Church Edifice, and endeavours to inculcate principles, 
rather than measures. Some of his measures are identical 
with those proposed by his fellow advocates of reform ; 
such as, to’ increase very greatly the number of the 
bishoprics, admit the laity into larger co-operation and 
greater authority, and institute periodical Church Assem- 
blies: yet he makes these to be diocesan assemblies only, 
Curistian Treacnrr.—No. 30. 2Q 
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exceedingly limits their powers, with Mr. Spencer,— 
scarcely allowing them /egis/ation at all,—and is far from 
decisive as to their being necessary. ‘Those changes which 
he demands in common with men of so different a stamp 
of mind as the two with whom we are comparing him, 
we may infer, would certainly be carried out, if the Church 
were free to legislate for herself; and there is the less 
need of enforcing them by Parliament. Other matters 
of detail which he suggests,—as the lending of the Parish 
Church to Dissenters,—could not be publicly enacted 
without a fierce contest while it was passing, and with so 
many attempts to defeat and evade it, as to destroy all 
healing influence in the measure. Moreover, the worst 
controversy would remain,—viz. that concerning the re- 
vision of the Articles and Liturgy: a controversy with 
which Mr. Spencer would deal in a sensible, business-like 
way, if he had the powers of a Prussian monarch ; but 
in which he would have found it hard to get direct co- 
operation even from Arnold,—if we may judge from the 
timid tone assumed by the latter on this topic,—and 
would encounter, we imagine, the strong opposition of 
the anonymous reforming clergyman. In fact, the Evan- 
gelicals would as unanimously resist the revision of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as would the High Church that of 
the Liturgy: hence the two parties would combine to 
thwart all change soever. Arnold’s hesitation on this 
critical point, in two successive pages, is truly remarkable. 
In p. 314, he asks: “To whose hands should be com- 
mitted the delicate task of remodelling the Articles, a 
measure obviously essential to the proposed comprehension 
(of Dissenters], yet presenting the greatest practical diffi- 
culty.” His only reply to this vital question, is, (p. 315,) 
“ Tf ever it should be thought right to appoint Commis- 
sioners to revise the Articles, it is of paramount import- 
ance that a sufficient number of laymen, distinguished 
for their piety and enlarged views, should be added to the 
ecclesiastical members of the commission.” But an 
Executive must be strong indeed, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, to dare to enforce ou the Church a revised Prayer 
Book, without allowing to the members of the Church, 
by their representatives, an opportunity of discussing the 
details: and thus we fall exactly upon that which Arnold 
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deprecates,—a Convocation; unless new legislative as- 
sembhies are instituted. 

Every possible view of the case seems to drive us to 
one, and only one conclusion :—that it is the business of 
the State, not to reform the Church, but to put the Church 
into the way of reforming itself. This is a topic capable 
of a hundred different applications. The renowned English 
Parliament of Lords and Commons, is a machinery far 
too inartificial for our very complex state of society and 
our heterogeneous empire. <A great reform is needed in 
this institution itself, which every year will press more 
urgently on public notice ; a reform, not of the franchise, 
but of the internal working of the two Chambers. It 
has already been seen, that Sussex squires and Scotch 
haillies understand Irish affairs very ill; and the move- 
ment for Repeal is teaching many, that unless Ireland is 
allowed to govern its own local affairs in the imperial 
legislature, it will sooner or later govern them out of that 
legislature. Equally manifest is it, that the rights of the 
Colonies and of India cannot be properly pleaded or solidly 
established by a thousand gentlemen who have no greater 
knowledge of them, or interest in them, than our Lords 
and Commons. Still more recently, the Railway Bills 
have made it clear, that Parliament can no more decide 
on every thing itself, than a King can judge the disputes 
of his subjects. The highest authority should aim, not 
to do justice, but to secure that justice be done. There 
is a prodigious waste of time and of words, with the worst 
results to the empire, from the want of a better division 
of labour in the legislature. If things take their best 
course, we shall in time see Parliament divest itself of 
much of its business, throwing part on the Municipalities 
or other local assemblies, part on permanent Committees 
of its own body, part on bodies exterior to, but responsible 
to it. On observing the pressure of affairs under which 
it already labours, we might almost confidently predict 
that English Statesmen will rather let the Church die of 
decay, than take on themselves the labour, to say nothing 
of the odium, of reforming it in detail. The progress of 
business in Parliament itself points to the same result as 
the progress of opinion in the age, that the thing needed 
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is for the State to impel the Church to action, instead of 
wishing to act for it. 

We take it for granted that any Parliamentary reform 
of the Church must answer the following conditions : 
lst. It must not make the Church so powerful in its inde- 
pendence, as to excite the alarms and jealousy of States- 
men: 2nd. It must not disturb great existing pecuniary 
interests or fixed expectations: 3rd. It must not with- 
draw the Church property for ever beyond the control 
of the State: 4th. It must not excite strong opposition, 
on religious grounds, from any great party within the pro- 
fessed pale of the Church: 5th. It must redress the 
remaining grievances of Dissenters: 6th. It must appear 
to bring advantage worth struggling for to some energetic 
parties or other; else there will be none capable of forcing 
attention to it from unwilling statesmen: 7th. It must 
be simple and clear enough to need no lengthy discussions 
in Committees of the whole House.—Add to this, it is 
highly desirable, though not essential, that each of the 
great religious parties should seem to itself to gain some- 
thing by ‘the change, though of course not all that it 
would desire. Fin: ally : to make us take any deep interest 
in the measure, and to make it a real organic improve- 
ment, not a patchwork of temporary compromise, it must 
prov ide for the future expansive action of mind without 
fresh parliamentary enactments. 

To fulfil so many conditions simultaneously might seem 
hopeless ; and if it can really be done, at ‘least approxi- 
mately, the very fact would seem to prove that we are ripe 
for such a movement. On one side alone does it appear 
to us that there is any real difficulty ;—viz. that while all, 
except those who make religion their chief public concern, 
are too much distracted by other objects to have spare 
energy for this, those who desire to be called emphatically 
- religious men,” are drawn away after some ignis fatuus 
of their own. One wants to repeal the Catholic Relief 
Bill; another to enact laws for ‘ Church Extension”—1i. e. 
building and endowing new Churches after the old plan; 
a third is on fire about Maynooth ; a fourth is full of the 
Tractarian controversies ; a fifth barely wishes to separate 
Church and State, and, provided he can effect that, thinks 
it no business of his to attend to the Church. Possibly 
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five or ten years more may show many of these persons,— 
all sincere men, and many of them truly good and capable 
of energetic action,—that the objects of their pursuit are 
unattainable directly ; and they will then inquire what 
next best can be had. If ever they are calmed into such a 
spirit, it seems to be far from hopeless to devise a scheme, 
which would leave them all great gainers, and would satisfy 
the other conditions above laid down. 

The scheme which we have in view may be compre- 
hended under a few general principles. First: “ every 
diocese in England should be made an independent Church.” 
This is essential, if ever the Church is to be set free from 
the interferences of the State, and to possess what all High 
and Low Churchmen cry out that she ought to possess,— 
a vigorous administration of her own. If a Church, com- 
prehending all England, could be vigorous, it w ould be a 
most formidable machine for political action, and would be 
used as such: and the very prospect of such a power 
arising, would determine all our statesmen to crush it while 
yet merely a possibility. Some on the other hand, with 
us, would expect that the internal discord of opinions, if 
let loose in a single central organ of legislation, would rend 
away the Church’s veil of decency, and expose her to con- 
tempt ; until statesmen once more came up, mercifully to 
cover her shame, by receiving her back into the harem of 
indolence and puerility, in which (they have long thought) 
her feminine nature was designed to live wantonly, to grow 
pulpy, and die of dignity. In short, we can still less ex- 
pect that any English ministry will endure on such terms 
to set the Church of England free, than to set Ireland free. 
To the latter, it is within possibility that they might be 
compelled ; but we can conceive of no force which should 
compel the former. On the other hand, unwillingness to 
lose the higher Church Patronage would be their main or 
only objection to the establishing of independent Diocesan 
Churches. Such bodies, under a free Protestantism, could 
never so unite as to be formidable to the State; and we 
shall presently show how, as we apprehend, they would 
work in the direction of reform without convulsion. As to 
the Crown Patronage, it is every year becoming of less po- 
litical value to a ministry. The W higs had a severe proof 
how little they could depend on Bishops of their own 
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creation, in the votes given against them on most critical 
occasions. Public opinion is increasingly urgent in its de- 
mand of professional qualifications in the holders of high 
church office ; and a prime minister is less and less able to 
gratify powerful noblemen, by making Bishops and Deans 
of their kinsmen or nominees. It is conceivable, that the 
responsibility attached to these appointments may become 
a still more uneasy load, and that ministers may at length 
be not sorry to get rid of an invidious duty, when a safe 
method is pointed out. 

Secondly : “ All church property, and all patronage ex- 
cept the appointment to Bishoprics and Cathedral offices, 
should remain undisturbed by the general Parliamentary 
Act :” leaving it to the future to make arrangements in 
detail at the instance of separate Diocesan Churches. It 
may be looked on as a certainty, that a Church which had 
begun to taste of liberty, would become uneasy under the 
system of private patronage, and would cast about to throw 
off the shackles. Influential laymen would not be wanting, 
to remember the discovery published by Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry, that if the Episcopal and other estates were taken 
into the hands of commissioners, the revenues might be 
greatly improved. It would be also found out, that to up- 
hold cathedral dignitaries was less essential to the Church 
than to have control over its own appointments. Even 
Bishops of London have proved willing to relieve Deans 
and Chapters of superfluous wealth and patronage ; and 
some one out of the whole number of Divcesan Churches, 
headed by a zealous Bishop, would before long petition 
Parliament to apply various surplus monies to the object 
of redeeming for the Church the rights of lay patrons. 
Such precedents are soon imitated: moreover, a Church 
which has begun such a course becomes emboldened by 
success, and the incomes of future Bishops would before 
long be found capable of yielding a surplus for like pur- 
poses. Private contributions would in many cases be 
zealously raised, to redeem the patron’s rights over special 
parishes ; and reform would work onward steadily, and 
without alarming any powerful interests. 

Thirdly: It must be distinctly understood, and, if neces- 
sary, formally avowed, that “ the State retains for ever its 
right to interfere for the re-adjusting of ecclesiastical pro- 
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perty.” Thus, if in any extensive district the mass of the 
population should gradually become Dissenters from the 
Episcopal Church, while a minority retained the entire re- 
venues ;—or if any great secession were suddenly to take 
place, as recently in Scotland ;—the State would by no 
means be debarred from re-distributing, as Trustee, those 
revenues, which at present it leaves entire to the E piscopal 
Church. The same remark will apply, if a large mass of 
Dissenters, who now scorn the State-money because it is 
connected with subjection to the State, were to lay claim 
to a share of the public funds, when the y saw the Episcopal 
Church as free as themselves. But after the body of the 
church had been broken up into independent members, all 
such claims on the part of Dissenters would concern only 
special localities; and would become far less formidable 
difficulties than now. 

It is true, that if Dissenters in general were to moot this 
question simultaneously with the discussion of the first Act 
of Reform, it would exceedingly embarrass the whole affair, 
by the storms of passion it would excite. But there is hope 
that they would not; both because they could not very 
suddenly give up their present avowal of disinterestedness, 
and because it would be evident that to insist on the point 
would be putting the worst impediment in the way of a 
measure, which, as a whole, they must sincerely desire. 
Moreover, by regarding it as an instalment, if so they 
chose, they w ould not impede, but facilitate, the ultimate 
attainment of any just demands. On the other hand, even 
zealous Churchmen, if they have insight into the course of 
the age, and remember France, Spain, Portugal, besides 
the events of our own Re formation, —will see, that the real 
danger to the Church revenues, is not, lest Dissenters 
should in time of tranquillity establish their right to a 
fraction of them; but, lest in a time of excitement or 
public peril, the revenues be alienated to private persons 
or to purely secular objects. The best safeguard against 
this, is found in the very measure we are proposing : whick, 
by splitting up a large corporation into many local ones, and 
disuniting its affairs from those of the general government, 
—to say nothing of the better hope it would give of the 
funds being well applied,— would turn away democratic 
spite, and dispel all idea that Church property is a sinking 
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fund in the hands of the State. These are reasons not to 
be despised by prudent Churchmen, for being eager, even 
on the ground of security to ecclesiastical funds, for some 
such settlement as we point out. 

Fourthly: “The Parliamentary Act must make no 
change whatever in the doctrine or discipline of the Epis- 
copal Church. It must merely take off the chains which 
hitherto it has imposed.” At present, an Archbishop has no 
power to remit to a candidate for Orders one tittle of the 
Parliamentary subscription, however insignificant in itself, 
or in the mind of the whole bench of Bishops. It would 
however be a most essential as well as most delicate mat- 
ter, in setting the Diocesan Churches free to act for them- 
selves, that Parliament should give them a Constitution. 
We are well aware that Churchmen High and Low would 
feel this to be a humiliation; but it is an imevitable result 
of the melancholy paralysis into which the events of three 
centuries have cast ecclesiastical agency, by way of punish- 
ing its previous rampancy. ‘The State would be forced to 
define how the Diocesan Legislative Assemblies should be 
formed and held. All here depends on details ; yet if cer- 
tain principles were admitted, common statesmen, un- 
swayed by religious party, would settle the rest with no 
gre at difficulty. The principles we apprehend, are these : 

— 1st, that the Diocesan Asse mbly in each C hurch shall 
be supreme over all spiritual questions soever, and over the 
patronage and authority of its own future officers : 2nd, 
that the Assembly be so composed that the laity in it 
should be twice as numerous as the clergy ;’—for it is 
certain that one clergyman would exercise more influence 
in it than a dozen laymen: “3rd, that the whole Assembly 
should consist of representatives of the parishes and con- 
gregations, periodically elected, together with certain dig- 
nified clergymen who by virtue of their office would have 
a seat in the Assembly: 4th, the Assembly should have 
full power to create officers and organization of its own to 
any extent, so long as it did not contravene its primitive 
constitution and design.”—The Bishop would of course 
preside over it, but it should meet at fixed times, so as to 
leave no doubt of its assembling ; and full power should be 
guaranteed to every member to originate debate. A ne- 
cessary consequence of these arrangements would be, that 
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the present Ecclesiastical Courts must be totally remo- 
delled. Their authority would be only provisional, and 
liable to be set aside by the vote of the Diocesan Assem- 
blies: which would have power to reorganize or abolish 
them entirely. 

It would be a farther question, whether the Assemblies 
could be trusted to enact the rules for electing Bishops and 
other dignitaries. This is perhaps a point with which we 
need not concern ourselves. The safest and best plan 
however on this and other matters, it seems to us, would 
be ;—for Parliament to enact for the two nezt episcopal 
elections a fixed procedure; leaving it to the Assembly 
afterwards to decide whether any change was expedient. 
That method which once had had precedent on its side, 
would hardly be changed without good reason; and the 
danger of quarrelling through mere inexperience would be 
avoided. 

Fifthly: To redress the grievances of Dissenters, so far 
at least as to gain their hearty co-operation, three things, 
we imagine, would suffice: and we suppose are necessary, 
as proving a full and dona fide separation of Church and 
State. “ (1.) That Bishops, after those already in Parlia- 
ment, shall no longer be Peers of the realm. (2.) That 
Church rates be abolished. (3.) That the Universities be 
opened to Dissenters. (4.) That for Wills, and any other civil 
records, which at present are deposited with Ecclesiastical 
Courts, some other place of Registry should be provided; and 
that all authority soever of these courts over persons who 
hold no church preferment, and who either have not been 
ordained by the Bishop or choose to renounce their ordina- 
tion, should be entirely repealed.”—As to the first point,— 
when Bishops should be no longer appointed by the Crown, 
but by some committee of obscure lay-elders and clergy- 
men, there would be an obvious impropriety in allowing 
them to sit in the House of Lords; and the Government 
of the day would of themselves move to forbid it.—As for 
Church rates, if they were abolished by law, and the 
parishes separately were authorized in vestry to open the 
parish church for the use of Dissenters, as Arnold de- 
sired, a parish would be found here and there (as un- 
doubtedly that of Hinton Charterhouse), willing to show 
this courtesy ; and would expect in return from the Dissen- 
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ters who accepted it, that they would jointly contribute to 
keep the fabric in repair. E ach would pay separately for 
its separate expenses, as for that of lighting, and all would 
be satisfied. A parish which neglected to keep the church 
in repair ought to be made liable to taxation for the 
purpose, under the regulations of the Diocesan Assembly ; 
the taxes being laid on the holders of pews or reserved , 
seats: always providing that the pewholders might appeal 
to the civil courts against the officers of the Assembly, if 
the rates were laid on them for mere ornament, when the 
fabric was substantially sound and decent. If by reason 
of the multitude of Dissenters, the Episcopalians of any 
parish found the Church Rates press heavy on them, this 
would quicken them to follow Arnold’s method: and those 
who objected would have no honourable plea to assign, why 
they should not pay handsomely for their scruples. On 
the other hand ; where the Churchmen made liberal offers, 
even if the Dissenters had Chapels of their own, it might 
be discovered that these Chapels, being unconsecrated, 
square, and ugly, would make good warehouses and yield 
a handsome rent ; and this obstacle to a joint payme nt of 
Church rates would in many cases give way. In short ; 
where Dissenters are weak and few, to exempt them from 
Church Rates would scarcely be felt by Episcopalians ; 
and where they are numerous and strong, it is even now 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to get a rate granted. 
Moreover this seldom happens except where the parish is 
populous and the parish church overflowing with its own 
avowed members ; so that it cannot be a hards ship on them 
to take the Church Rates wholly on themselves. Finally, 
if there were found exceptive cases, in which it was really 
difficult to support the Church walls when Dissenters be- 
came exempted, this must be borne as an accidental hard- 
ship necessarily accompanying a great measure; and it 
would be a call for other parishes to assist the weak and 
unfortunate one; and to remember that the Church, as a 
whole, was an immense gainer by the change of which this 
was a needful part.—It remains, under this head, to speak 
of the Universities. This may appear to be in itself too 
extensive a subject to treat of by the way; and so it is, if 
University Reform in general be contemplated. But that 
portion of the reform m which Dissenters, as such, are 
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concerned, and which is inseparable from a disunion of 
Church and State, seems to be comprised within narrow 
limits. Here also it would be wise for Parliament, as far 
as possible, to proceed on the same principle; of not itself 
reforming the University or Colleges, but untying their 
hands that they may reform themselves. The first measure 
which we should propose for the good conscience and re- 
spectability of the Universities, would be, to abolish so 
much of the Act of Uniformity as requires subscription to 
the 39 Articles and other formulas, whether for Degrees 
or preferment in the University or Colleges, and substitute 
instead a simple declaration that the party subscribing is a 
member of one of the Protestant (or Reformed) Episcop al 
Churches of England. This,—which in any case is desir- 
able, and open to no objection from candid churchmen,— 
becomes an essential corollary from such a reform as we 
have imagined: for it would be perfectly absurd for Par- 
liament to commit to the Churches, power to define their 
own creed, and yet fasten a creed of its own on such mem- 
bers of those ve ry Churches as happened to be University 
men.—The next point would be, to permit those Colleges 
and Halls which chose, to admit members without any sub- 
scription at all or other imposition ; and to enact that such 
students as were thus admitted, should not be impeded in 
passing to Degrees by any religious tests whatever. Con- 
nected with this, power might be vested in her Majesty in 
Privy Council, on the petition of a majority of the Head and 
Fellows in any College of the University, to authorize their 
admitting University students to schol: ivships and fellow- 
ships and all other benefice s, Without subscription. Lastly, 
a measure for which some eminent University men are 
auxious on its own ground, would facilitate exceedingly the 
working of the above to the full satisfaction of Dissenters : 
viz. ifevery Master of Arts, who was disposed to open a Hall, 
as in ancient days, had the right of so doing secured to him ; 
in which case pupils desirous of entering the University 
should not be forced to choose from among the existing 
Colleges and Halls. If it were added, that every Principal 


of a Hall should take his place fixedly among the Heads of 


Ilouses, when he had for /three years together had not 
less than |fortv| undergraduate members in his Hall; 
this would infuse new life-blood into the supreme Execu- 
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tive and Legislative Council of the University, and enable 
it to maintain a moral influence over the assembly of the 
Masters, which recent events show that at least at Oxford 
it does not now possess. In any case, if the Masters of 
Arts received back the right of opening independent Halls, 
not many months would elapse before Dissenters would 
obtain that admission by good will, which it would be in- 
vidious and difficult for the supreme legislature to com- 
mand and enforce directly—No remark seems needed 
concerning the impropriety of Wills being in the hands of 
an ecclesiastical court. 

We hardly think it is needful to insist that by such ar- 
rangements as we have laid down, a// the contending par- 
ties ought to feel that they would be great gainers. As to 
Dissenters, they would have, if not every tittle that they 
claim, yet more than they are in any other way for a long 
while likely to get. What other grievances they have, 
except perhaps some petty matters,—such as concern 
burial and marriage fees,—we do not know. They would 
gain a full avowal of the principle of separation of Church 
and State, and its most obvious fruits ; all smaller points 
would soon follow of themselves. If they rise higher, and 
expect to dictate that the Church property shall be devoted 
to purely civil or moral, as opposed to spiritual or religious 
purposes, they evidently cannot gain their end, except by 
a great revolution, such as ev ery wise or humane man 
must think of with awe. It may be brought about by the 
mere advance of opinion : if so, it will not come the slower 
for a reform of this nature; unless indeed it be said that 
true Dissenting policy is to promote the moral corruption 
of the Church in order to make it odious to the nation ; 
and that to promote its purity by a reform, is the way to 
give it a new lease of life. We believe this is true; yet we 
hardly expect any man professing religion thus to avow 
that he hates the Church Establishment more than he 
hates Moral Evil; and that he would wish to establish 
corruption, in order to dis-establish the Church. ‘To pro- 
mote cheerfully and joyfully the internal welfare and purity 
of institutions to which we cannot be long, ought surely to 
be no very high effort of goodness to those who regard the 
spirit of Love and Truth far above Forms. Drop ping this 
topic of objection, as too mean and vile to impute to any 
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one, it seems clear that Dissenters ought zealously to sup- 
port such a change as we have denoted, the moment they 
saw a prospect of obtaining it. Nor is this true only of 
those Dissenters who are most prominent in the Anti-State- 
Church movement. The Wesleyans also would presently 
feel themselves in a condition to negociate for an honour- 
able admission into the Episcopal Church, if they desired 
it; for the Church would then have power to make con- 
cessions, which now it has not: or if they preferred to re- 
main as a co-ordinate body, the very fact of their being 
admissible to the Universities, and many of their body 
being educated there, would give them an improved stand- 
ing in society, to which, we believe, they are far from in- 
different. As for the Unitarians, they, perhaps, as a 
denomination, would gain least of all by such a change ; 
but if brought into wider contact at the Universities with 
Episcopalians and other Trinitarians, they would at least 
have a better chance of being understood, and of overcom- 
ing by goodness the enmity which so often seeks to drown 
their voices and blast their reputation. Nor could they be 
regardless of the general humanizing and spiritualizing in- 
fluences which would be diffused, if church affairs were 
withdrawn from political contests, and the pretensions of 
rival sects ceased to impede the best intentions of the 
legislature. 

The greatest gainer however, by far, would be the Epis- 
copalian Church itself. There is one objection, we are 
aware, which would be urged: viz. that the existence of 
Archbishops is a fatal obstacle to the separating of “the 
Church” into independent Dioceses. Much rhetoric would 
no doubt be spent on this topic: we should be told of the 
cruelty of rending our Mother’s limbs asunder, and similar 
rhodomontade. But no one can pretend that such a change 
could violate his conscience. The staunchest High Church- 
men confess that Archbishops are a growth of the civil 
government, and did not exist until after Constantine the 
Great. Only three orders are alleged,—Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons. In the three first centuries, to which the 
Reformed Church of England has endeavoured to look as 
her model, there were as many Churches as Bishops. They 
are accustomed to quote from Ignatius with triumph, “ one 
Church, one Bishop :”’ and they point with admiration to 
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that great advocate of Episcopacy, Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, who stood up for the independence of his church 
against the attempted primacy of Rome. ‘They do not 
object to the independency of the churches of England, 
Scotland, Denmark, New York. They do not say with 
the Romanists that add Christians should form one external 
government : it is therefore a question of degree only, how 
large churches shall be. Single dioceses of England now 
contain a population equal to that of many ancient churches 
combined. It cannot be pretended that there is any ecc/e- 
siastical necessity that the limits of a Church be co-exten- 
sive with those of the civil government: and in fact, pro- 
testant Canada, Scotland and England are at present three 
independent churches, though talking the same mother 
tongue, and enjoying the same rights as British subjects. 
After such a reform, the Bishops would be at liberty to 
assemble for consultation in public Synod, as freely as the 
Anti-State-Church Association ; which is not the case now 
and although their conclusions would have no authoritative 
power over the churches, neither have they now. Whether 
it would be expedient for the State to enact that the office 
of Archbishop should expire with its existing holders, or 
should leave the matter until the churches themselves 
began to cry out against the uselessness of such a sinecure 
and excrescence, must depend on the temper and numbers 
of the opponents of the abolition. But surely, one who 
ever so much desired to retain the office of Archbishop and 
the formal unity of the Episcopal English Church, would 
be forced to confess that this might be bought too dearly. 
[t is with the greatest reason that many sigh after a Con- 
vocation for managing the affairs of the church: not that 
the Convocation, as formerly constituted, is a suitable organ, 
but that Parliament is utterly unsuitable, and that one 
purely representing spiritual interests is every way needed. 
[t is perfectly monstrous that the Articles and Liturgy, and 

the entire ecclesiastical system, should rest on the enact- | 





ment and be lable to the corrections of a Parliament, whose ] 
members in part are avowed enemies to the Church, while 
none either are or ought to be chosen for their spiritual 
qualifications. Under this outrageous anomaly all church- 
men groan. Itisagigantic grievance, beyond comparison 


greater than any to which Dissenters can pomt. It para- 
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lyses the highest functions of the Church, and utterly pre- 
vents that accommodation of her system to change of 
circumstances, without which the noblest institutions must 
sink into weakness and decay. Now there are two possible 
ways of getting free from this miserable thraldom ;—by 
using the rights of Britons to secede without consulting 
the organs of the State,—or to persuade the State to con- 
sent to an alteration. The former method has been long 
in their power, but is not used: beside the impossibility of 
attaining unanimity, an entire sacrifice of the Church pro- 
perty would follow of course. Now we would appeal to 
the Bishop of Exeter, to the Bishop of London, to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, to the Bishops of Winchester and 
Chester, to the acknowledged leaders of any religious par- 
ties within the Church ;—whether it is in any case to be 
expected that the State will allow so formidable a con- 
federacy as the united Church of England to be set up in 
independence of it: and whether, under any circumstances, 
they could expect to gain so great advantages at a slighter 
price than the separation of dioceses which has been here 
suggested. 

In a state of ecclesiastical independence, the system of 
Church Reform suggested by the anonymous clergyman 
might prove highly satisfactory to some dioceses, Others 
might go farther, and adopt suggestions from the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer. If his views and those of Dr. Arnold should 
prevail, concerning the size of dioceses, we should before 
long hear of the Archbishops of Lichfield and Chester, and 
of the Bishops of Liverpool and Shetthield: and those who 
are attached to these titles might be more amply gratified 
than at present. We have not imtended to express an 
opinion unfavourable to the church regulation and reform 
suggested in the various works at the head of this article, 
but merely to state our conviction, that they must be 
carried out, if at all, by another authority than that of 
Parliament; and that there is an earlier measure for the 
State to enact ; by which it would provide suitable organs 
for the work. This earlier measure is that in which alone 
Dissenters could be much concerned, or could wish to 
interfere : and concerning it, there is no collision of inter- 
ests between them and the Church, worth naming. The 


condition on which we have insisted,—that every diocese 
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should be made an independent church,—is that which 
would be more likely to offend the prejudices and associ- 
ations of High Churchmen than any other which we have 
imagined: but this would be necessary, to appease the fears 
of Statesmen, not to satisfy the rivalry of Dissenters. 

At the same time, from our own point of view, this part 
of the scheme would be of vital importance. Whatever 
other excellent points there may be in the three plans of 
reform which we have before us, they are all open to the 
objection that they would enforce on all England a new 
“Act of Uniformity.” It is not to be imagined that the 
same regulations are intrinsically suited for all parts of the 
land, much less that men’s minds are every where ripe for 
the same changes. If all are tied up into a single system, 
either constant struggle or total apathy is to be expected : 
no room is left for permitting each part to reform itself, as 
soon as its eyes become open to its wants. The strong 
tendency of human nature to follow precedent, is seen 
equally in the Independent Churches of England and in 
the ancient Churches of the second and third century ; and 
if different dioceses should under a free system begin to 
exhibit diversity, it would prove that a constrained uni- 
formity would have been hurtful. 

We have endeavoured to set forth the considerations 
which make us believe that in the next great movement 
which shall be made in the ecclesiastical affairs of En- 
gland,—if it shall proceed, as we earnestly trust, out of a 
sincerely religious spirit,—no real difficulty will be found 
in satisfying the reasonable demands of the parties which 
are ostensibly and politically religious adversaries. No 
doubt, when that crisis shall have passed, if it pass as 
favourably as we wish, a new course of effort will commence 
for the Church itself. Like youths entering upon life, the 
new Church organs would be liable at first to commit 
errors, from inexperienced zeal or from bashfulness and 
timidity. But a career of action would be opened, of 
immense importance to England; we should begin to 
shake off the fetters of compromise, and disdain the con- 
cealments of hypocrisy. Earnest inquiry after truth would 
more and more cease to disqualify persons from acting 
within the Episcopal ministry, and political influences 
would no longer fill the appointments of the dignified 
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clergy. If to any person the various advantages ofa living 
and self-controlling system seem to be nothing, in compa- 
rison to that of a fixed creed, mechanically fastened down 
by the enactments of distant generations ;—if nothing can 
please him, unless a public body of mixed religionists and 
irreligious continue to compel the Church to be orthodox ; 
—if his idea of Church Unity consists in enforcing the 
same rigid system of external worship over all parts of a 
great nation, and forbidding each part to adopt regulations 
which it finds suitable to its position or feelings ;—it would 
be little to say that such a one has to learn the first lessons 
of Christianity : it may be more to the purpose to say, that 
the growth of the English mind within the Church must 
at length snap the Church asunder, unless the outward 
shell is endowed with some vitality to expand propor- 
tionally: and if the present state is allowed to continue, 
the convulsion which must come at last, will give very 
short warning when it does come 
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Art. III.—ROME, ANCIENT AND MODERN, AND 
[TS ENVIRONS. By the Very Rev. Jeremi1an Do- 
novan, D.D. Rome: Printed for the author, by Crispino 
Puccinelli, 1842, 1843, 1844. (4 vols. octavo.) 


THERE is no spot in the world of which all the learned men he 
of Europe, could they be gathered together in it, would 
know so much as of Rome, and yet no where would they so 
earnestly desire a guide. “Oh! that 1 had here an expe- 
rienced man,” exclaims a celebrated German author, “to 
interpret to me these unnumbered appearances : how often 
have I wished myself in Rome, but destined thus to visit it 
alone, I rejoice that I am come so late.” The eye swiftly 
glances over the visible monuments of more than two thou- 
sand years’ civilization, and when the first intoxication of 
delight is over, we seek to know the significance of all that 
we have beheld. There is the Pantheon standing in un- 
changed magnificence; there are the broken columns of 
many a temple; there are the glorious statues of the gods 
bearing visible witness that, ere the dawn of our era, men a 
knew how to consecrate to the unseen powers of heaven, the 

noblest efforts of creative art.. Then follow the triumphal 
arches and columns, the Baths and the Basilicas, filling with 
political monuments the period left vacant ‘during the 
struggle of departing heathenism. Then succeed in an 
unbroken series, the edifices dedicated to Christian worship, 
at first adopting the simple form of the ancient Basilicas, but 
by degrees developing new forms suited to the increasing 
pomp “of the rites celebrated within them. All these sights 
overwhelm at first, nor can the acutest discerner trace with 
unassisted genius the links of the progression. The au- 
thentic voice of documentary evidence must be appealed to, 
to settle many a point of chronology, and to dash aside 
many an ingenious conjecture. For though Rome is full of 
wondrous works of Art, her people possessed not that re- 
fined sensibility which calls them forth in ever-new and 
self-developing forms. All that we behold has been de- 
rived first from Etruria, secondly from Greece, and lastly 
from the north of Italy. But as a just and eternal reve- 
rence is paid to Rome as the Patroness, though not the 
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inventor, of the Fine Arts, may she not well excite the 
emulation of every country, seeing that if Providence has 
given creative genius to few, an eternity of fame may yet 
be acquired by those who have the taste to admire and the 
industry to imitate. 

The absence of self-development is the real cause of the 
difficulties which in Rome beset the student of the works 
of Art. If in Florence he has learned to trace the slow 
steps by which excellence is first attained, and watched 
with amazement the gigantic strides by which, once tread- 
ing a downward path, it is lost, and expects in Rome also 
to trace the progressive links of a similar rise and decline, 
he is utterly bewildered, for all forms of art are there trans- 
planted to a foreign soil, some of them dwarfed, but some 
shooting forth with a hot-house luxuriance and shedding 
there their sweetest breath. 

Whether we enter Rome north or south, we behold at 
once the universal sympathies of her people, for close to 
the latest modification of Italian Architecture is planted 
the Egyptian obelisk, and the stiff severity which rules 
that people’s notions of art at the period of the Jewish 
bondage, is made more conspicuous by the overloaded flow- 
ing forms with which it is brought into immediate contact. 
Near one gate isa triumphal arch ; near another a pyramid ; 
on this side the Tiber we behold the light columns of the 
Temple of Vesta; on that the massive Mausoleum of Adrian, 
bidding defiance to the assaults of time and war. 

Rome then must be studied to be understood, it must 
enlarge our sympathies by communion with itself, ere we 
can throw them over its vast stores. We must cease for 
awhile from all our prepossessions, whether they be in 
favour of our own Heaven-aspiring Gothic, or of the still 
self-contained perfection of Grecian art. At least while in 
Rome we must let every rivalry cease, that we may render 
just homage to all. 

Yet how small a part of the interest of all we behold 
depends upon its external form. “ Had we before us, alone 
spared by destiny, the mud palace of Romulus, or the pre- 
cious fig-tree that withered in the Forum as freedom of 
speech decayed there, did there exist but the seven hills, 
still the undying memory of the past would impart to them 
the same interest with which we now trace every convolu- 
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tion of their form. Who seeks with less interest for the 
spot where stood the rostrum of Cicero, because it is en- 
tombed five fathom deep by the ruins of eighteen centuries?” 
and who does not mentally annihilate the broad pathway 
which leads to the summit of the Capitol, in order to trace 
up the broken rock the bold steps of the Patriot Pontius 
Cominius ? 

There was a time when without a poet’s licence the poet 
could write, 

‘‘ But Rome is as a desert where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections” — 


and truly apostrophize a column standing in the midst of 
the Roman Forum, 


“Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base.” 


But since the generous exertions of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire have made the inscription on the column of Phocas 
visible to all, and the excavations commenced by the French 
Government and carried on by the Papal have created a 
new era, conjecture no longer wanders unchecked by actu- 
ality, and from amid the chaos an image of ancient Rome 
is rising afresh. There are those who regret that not as 
heretofore “the perpendicular wall of ruin is cloven into 
steep ravines, filled up with flowering shrubs whose thick 
twisted roots are knotted in the rifts of the stones,’ and 
that there grow no longer on the summit of the ruined Pile 
“thick entangled wildernesses of myrtle and the myrtelus, 
the bay and the flowering laurustinus, the wild fig, and a 
thousand nameless plants sown by the wandering winds,’— 
yet we are more inclined to rejoice with the antiquary, than 
to mourn with the artist, and in so doing we have to seek 
for sympathy chiefly with German writers. For, while they 
have darted like eagles on the new-found stores, our coun- 
trymen, in general, have seemed inclined to rest satisfied 
with the reputation which England has derived from the 
labours of Eustace, Forsyth, Hobhouse, Gell, &c., so that, 
excepting the “Topography and Antiquities of Rome,” by 
the Rev. Richard Burgess,* but few attempts had been 

* The Topography and Antiquities of Rome, including the most recent dis- 
coveries made about the Forum and Via Sacra: by the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
Chaplain to the Church of England congregation at Rome, and Domestic Chap 


lain to Lieut.-General the Right Hon. Lord Aylmer. In 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Longman & Co., 1831. 
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made to put the English Public in possession of recent facts, 
until the appearance of Dr. Donovan’s “ Rome, Ancient and 
Modern.” Though the scholar might be disappointed in 
the work of Burgess, who, amidst many merits, advocated 
several ill-supported theories from the want of a just esti- 
mate of the relative value of ancient authorities, yet the 
good faith, and endeavour after the truth which it displayed, 
produced a very favourable impression of the writer. ‘This 
is by no means the case with the work of Dr. Donovan, 
which shows that its author has neglected every higher 
principle of taste and judgment, has profited nothing by 
the labours of the more enlightened of his predecessors ; and 
by his unphilosophical manner of treating the various sub- 
jects brought under consideration has contributed rather 
to perplex than to inform the student. Though the work 
in fine possesses no higher literary claims than the ordinary 
hand-book, its great size prevents its being used as such, 
for the four thick octavo volumes are without any table of 
contents, and the index being appended to the end of the 
last volume, and the objects not arranged in the topo- 
graphical order, it is impossible to use one portion of the 
work without the whole. It consists, according to the in- 
flated statement of the author,— 


“ ...of four parts, the first of which contains a rapid sketch of 
the rise, progress, decline, fall and revival of the city, from its foun- 
dation to the present day, with notices geological, statistical, 
political and religious—a necessary preliminary to a clear and 
comprehensive delineation of ancient and modern Rome: the 
second part comprises a description of the modern city, its churches, 
palaces, museums, galleries, charitable institutions, hospitals, pri- 
sons, schools, colleges, universities, and other public establishments: 
the third embraces the antiquities ranged for the most part in 
chronological order: and the fourth conducts the stranger through 
the environs of Rome. Among the crowds who annually visit 
Rome, some will be found unfamiliar with classic antiquity ; and 
the author has therefore premised to his general description of the 
ancient monuments, a series of general chapters, on the origin, 
nature, and use of temples, forums, basilicas, circuses, theatres, 
amphitheatres, aqueducts, baths, triumphal and monumental arches, 
on the domestic architecture of the Romans, on Roman architec- 
ture in general, on the materials used by the Romans for archi- 
tectural use and ornament, on ancient sepulchres, obelisks, public 
gardens and Roman Roads. These chapters can, of course, be read 
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in the carriage or the closet; and may, it is hoped, prove useful 
not only to the visitant at Rome, but to the classical student at 
home. The work is moreover enriched with sixty-two copper- 
plate illustrations, engraved by an eminent Roman artist, Sr. 
Cottafani, with strict attention to fidelity of design as well as 
beauty of execution, and the whole closes with a copious and 
accurate index.” —Preface, pp. vii. viii. 


The author thus gives his qualifications for the labours 
which he has imposed on himself :— 


‘* Rome, ancient and modern, is unquestionably no easy task: 
the initiated alone can appreciate its difficulties ; but the task is 
one for which the author was not altogether unprepared : previous 
pursuits had long turned his attention to such subjects; and to 
some it may be satisfactory to know that more than twenty years 
professionally devoted to classical studies in their highest depart- 
ment, and a nine* years’ permanent residence in Rome, may be 
presumed to have given him ample facilities and perhaps some 
claim to a knowledge of his subject.”’"—Preface, p. x. 


We are elsewhere informed that ‘ Mr. Eustace was one 
of the author’s predecessors in the chair of Rhetoric at 
Maynooth College.” 

The classical student naturally hasteus first to the 
Capitol and the Forum to realize the scene of many a 
noble contest waged alike with the tongue and the sword ; 
and anxious to know on which of the two summits of the 
time-honoured hill stood the Citadel,—on which the Temple 
of Capitoline Jove,—-he opens Dr. Donovan’s guide, and 
reads as follows :— 


‘‘Antiquarians had long been divided as to the site of the temple 
of the Capitoline Jove, some with Donati maintaining that it stood on 
the site of Ara Ceeli; and others with Nardini placing it on the oppo- 
site extremity of the Capitol; but now that archzological science has 
received a vast accession of light, the question does not appear 
difficult of solution. We have already seen that one of the eleva- 
tions of the Capitol had been called Capitolium, the other Arx. 


* The author seems as much puzzled with the dates of his own life as with 
any others. He says (in a note in p. 59, of Vol. I.) that he ‘‘ has spent 
more than seven years in Italy, sometimes residing in the world, sometimes in 
convents, at one time dressed as a secular, at another time as an Ecclesiastic, 
occasionally in the society of the lower, often in that of the higher clergy ; and 
he solemnly affirms, that never in a single instance has he had reason even to 
suspect the morality of a single Ecclesiastic.”’ 
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The origin of the former name is conclusive evidence that the 
Temple stood on the Capitolium as contradistinguished to the Arx ; 
and to fix the site of the temple, we have only to ascertain, which 
was the Capitolium or which the Arx. This Dionysius enables us 
tu do. He informs us that to provide a sufficient area for the 
Temple, Tarquin had to construct solid substructions which he 
filled up with earth, a circumstance which can apply to the Ara Ceeli 
elevation alone, for it alone presents traces of such substructions, and 
it alone, even with this its artificial enlargement, is merely sufficient 
to form the area of the temple, with the dimensions of which we 
are acquainted ; whereas the opposite elevation presents none of 
these characters, being sufficiently extensive for the erection not 
only of several such temples, but also of various other edifices of 
considerable size.’’—Vol. iv., p. 309. 


This is a most mistaken statement. The “ opposite ele- 
vation” presents substructions of great extent ; see Bur- 
gess, p. 291-2, vol.i. “ Venuti (Antiquita di Roma, p. 120) 
measures the walls in the Caferelli garden” (on the oppo- 
site elevation) “ to be 114 Palms in length, 13 in height, and 
each block of Peperine 4 Palms by 1: the piece of wall 
forming the Angle is 13 Palms. Peranesi has given a 
view of these ruins under the title of Walls and Turrets 
of the Capitol. Vid. Antiquita di Roma, tav. xliv. p. 34.— 
And in Nibby (Mura di Roma, &c.) we have a small 
drawing of them from the superior hand of Sir William 
Gell. Vid. tay. 1. edit. Rom. 1820.” But Dr. Donovan 
is not even self-consistent, for though he says here “ that 
the temple stood on the Capitolium,” he informs us else- 
where, “ after the erection of the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus on one elevation, the other was contradistinguished 
by the exclusive appellation of Capitolium.”—Vol. i. p. 94. 
On the same page we find, “ one of the elevations was 
called Arx or Citadel, having been used as such from the 
days of Romulus ; it was also called by pre-eminence Saxum 
the Rock, because of its steepness, and Saxum Carmente, 
because lifting itself above the tomb and shrine of Car- 
menta the mother of Evander.” The ancient authors never 
mention a Saxum Carmentz, and it owes its existence 
entirely to the errors of the Astygraphers, who have made 
a confusion with the neighbouring shrine of Carmenta, 
from whence oue of the city gates received its name. 
Saxum was used to designate the steep point of the 
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Tarpeian Rock, and consequently could not be identical 
with that elevation on which the Arx was built, because 
the Tarpeian Rock was in the near neighbourhood of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which, as our author states, 
was on the opposite elevation to the Arx. 

Whoever wishes to see the whole subject submitted to 
a careful and impartial examination is referred to the 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom.* We do not doubt that the 
reader will remain convinced with Bunsen, that the Cita- 
del was towards the North Eastern extremity, whilst on 
the western rose the far-famed temple,—that thus the 
residence of the highest divinity overlooked the Forum, 
the stronghold of political freedom, and that it was no 
mere fiction of the orator, that “ there was but one step 
from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” The concentra- 
tion of life and interest on the southern slope of the Capi- 
tol almost transcends the powers of imagination, and the 
multitude of temples crowded there would appear impossi- 
ble, did we not know how deeply the reverence for a con- 
secrated spot may become entwined with a people’s inner 
life, causing them to heap there their worthiest offerings. 
We cannot mention the “ Beschreibung” without recalling 
the deep admiration with which we perused it. Although it 
consists of six octavo volumes, so judiciously are those ob- 
jects placed together which are likely to occupy the travel- 
ler’s attention on the same day, that it may be made the 
constant companion of his excursions. ‘The basis of the 
arrangement is given by the great national divisions of 
Rome, the seven classical hills, the Pincian Hill, the Va- 
tican Territory, the Trastevere, and the Campus Martius. 
A treatise is prefixed to each division explaining its boun- 
daries ; for the topography of Rome, though clear enough in 
its general features, requires minute illustration to be per- 
fectly understood, and nothing can exceed the pleasure 
of recognizing the identical spots renowned in ancient 
story. The work is full of learned and enthusiastic research, 


and excellent and original criticism in every department of 


* Beschreibung der Stadt Rom von Ernst Platner, Carl Bunsen, Eduard 
Gerhard, Wilhelm Rostell und Ludwig Urlichs, Mit Beitragen von B. G. 
Niebubr und einer geognostischen Abhandlung von F. Hoffmann. Erlautert 
durch Plane Aufrisse und Ansichten von den Architecten Knapp and Stier, und 
begleitet von einem besondern Urkundenund.  Inschriften-buch von Eduard 
Gerhard und Emiliano Sarti. 1830, 1832, 1834, 1837, 1838, 1842. 
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art and literature connected with Rome, ancient and mo- 
dern. The writers, following the admirable custom of their 
country, have prefixed their names to their several contri- 
butions. 

Some of Dr. Donovan’s omissions are so striking, that 
they are among his greatest defects. Thus, though we 
read, Vol. ili., p. 378, “ Adjoining to the temple of Saturn, 
in the Forum, stood the Milliarium Aureum, erected, as we 
saw, by Augustus, to make known the distances of the ex- 
treme points of the consular ways that issued from Rome,” 
not a word is added concerning that most singular monu- 
ment, discovered close to the seat of Severus, which is so 
generally named the Milliarium Aureum, that it is difficult 
to understand how any author could have the courage to 
pass entirely over its existence, however much, for the sake 
of advocating a favourite theory, he might be inclined to 
propose some new explanation of its destination. 

When we look at Dr. Donovan’s plan of the Forum, we 
see the reason of this omission, for its arbitrary arrange- 
ment could not have been defended, had a complete view 
been presented of what has been laid open by the recent ex- 
cavations. In order to facilitate the adoption of this plan, 
those portions of the ancient pavement have been omitted, 
which are found on the Clivus Capitolinus, under the arch 
of Severus, and in front of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Fanotina. There is a self-confessed weakness in a theory 
supported by artifices such as these; and omissions which 
seem simply unfair to the distant reader, appear abso- 
lutely absurd to the student who is gazing from the sum- 
mit of the tower of the Capitol upon that glorious pano- 
rama of Ancient Rome, which should have the first and 
the last look of every traveller. 

Our Author is not more exact in his account of Christian 
Antiquities : for instance, in describing the choir of an 
“ancient church,” he states,— 


‘« About the middle of the choir rose at its sides two ambones, 
or pulpits, from which were read to the people the Epistle and 
Gospel. They still remain perfect in St. Clement’s ; and the ele- 
vation of the choirs above the nave is still preserved in S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, where the ambones also exist. Some ambones had 
steps to the east by which they were ascended, and others to the 
west by which they were descended, as is seen in the right ambo 
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of St. Clement’s. The left ambo was furnished with two reading 
desks called each analogium, which was latinized into Lectorium ; 
and the Bishops occasionally recited homilies from one of them.”’ 

—Vol. i., p. 223. 


When there are two Ambones, the left one is never 
(with the solitary exception of St. Clement’s) furnished 
with two reading desks, because the Ambo to the right of 
the Priest was used for reading the Gospel, that to the left 
for the Epistle; but where there was no second Ambo, 
another reading desk forthe Epistle was added to first. 

There is one class of statements which may excite the 
surprise of many readers, which ought perhaps to be re- 
ceived with indulgence, as coming from a Catholic priest, 
such as his lengthened advocacy, in opposition to Lady 
Morgan! of the genuineness of the “ Pontifical chair of 
St. Peter, which exists in all its integrity, and consists 
of wood, richly inlaid with ivory,’* his defence of the 
homage due to relicst in general, and the true cross{ in 
particular, and his account of its appearing to the Emperor 
Constantine § twice: for, as he says,— 


‘« Instead of embarrassing the question by opposing ancient au- 
thorities to ancient authority, and modern critics to modern, we 
have sought to reconcile the advocates of both opinions, by ac- 
knowledging what they prove, that is, two apparitions, one be- 
yond, and another at this side the Alps, an alternative advocated 
by the Ballerini brothers, critics as distinguished for their judg- 
ment as for their learning.” 








But perhaps we need not bespeak the indulgence of the 
reader, for (see Vol. 1., p. 317) 


“« Even the writer of these pages can bear testimony to the ac- 
celerating advancement of the English mind in the path of en- 
lightened liberality and wisdom on this point, for, during his stay 
in Rome, he has accompanied, at their request, several Protestant 
Clergymen, to purchase crosses and Madonnas to adorn their 
houses and Churches.” ‘ 


Notwithstanding the lengthened treatment of the ge- 
neral subject of relics, there is no list of the principal ones 


* Vol. i. 345-349 t Vol. i. 314-318 + Vol. i. 505-512 
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preserved in the different churches, and the days of their 
exhibition—a great desideratum in Rome. 

From a quotation, Vol. i. p. 315, from the Council of 
Trent, we find “that due honour and veneration are to be 
paid to images, but not as believing that any divinity or 
virtue is in them for which they should be honoured.” 
What then can be meant by the “ miraculous medal,” which 
plays so conspicuous a part in the conversion of Ratis- 
bonne, the rich young Jew of Strasbourg, who came to 
Rome, “ affianced to a young Jewess of rank, fortune and 
accomplishment,” but who, after a vision in the Church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratti, in which the Virgin* appeared to 
him, “spoke not,” but he ‘understood all,” resigned all 
his “ splendid worldly prospects” for ‘the laborious and 
unambitious duties of the persecuted and calumniated so- 
ciety” of the Jesuits, of which he has become a member ? 

Dr. Donovan is more difficult to satisfy respecting the 
graves of the martyrs, than any writer we ever happened to 
meet with :— 


‘‘The grave of the martyr is distinguished by an inscription 
to that effect, by a palm branch or laurel crown inscribed on the 
outside, with a vase or a vial containing blood. The palm-branch 
or the crown alone would be equivocal.’’—Vol. ii., p. 78, note. 


If the inscription is there, what more is needed? The 
vial far more probably contained the elements of the 
Lord’s Supper, than the blood of the Martyr. The palm- 
branch is confessedly emblematical of the Christian’s 
victory over the grave, without especial reference to mar- 
tyrdom. 

There is often a good deal of candour evinced on the 
subject of the wretched policy of the Papal temporal go- 
vernment, as in the account quoted from Dr. Bowring of 
the woollen manufactories, which produce the dearest cloth 
in Europe, and in the description of the state of the Jews. 


* This event took place January 20th, 1842, and is celebrated by a yearly 
festival, during which, a panegyric is pronounc ed on the most Holy Virgin of 
the Medal. A picture of the Virgin, painted in conformity with the description 
given by Ratisbonne, is placed over the altar of the Archangel where she ap- 
peared, before which are ever to be seen devotees and lighted candles. In 
scriptions in Latin and French record the parti ulars of the miraculous inte 
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‘ They however were permitted to reside in other parts of the 
city until Paul IV. obliged them to confine themselves to the Jew- 
ish quarter called the Ghetto, on the left bank of the Tiber, near the 
ponte quattro Capi, the gates of which are always closed on them 
about sunset. Notwithstanding its narrow lanes, crowded inhabi- 
tants and accumulated filth, the Ghetto, by a merciful dispensation 
of Providence, is one of the healthiest quarters in Rome ; its dense 
population being its best security against the scourge of malaria. 
Its degraded inhabitants may, however, have their warehouses 
outside their wretched enclosure ; but they are not permitted to 
possess landed property.’”’*—Vol. iii., p. 907. 

“In conformity with an ordinance of Nicholas JII., con- 
firmed by Greg. XIII., three or four hundred of the Jewish com- 
munity are obliged, five or six times a year, to attend in the adjoin- 
ing church of S. Angelo in pescaria, an explanatory lecture on the 
prophecies and portions of the Old Testament that relate to the 
Messiah and go to prove the truth of Christianity, to which they 
listen with reluctant, respectful attention, and with the unfaithful- 
ness naturally attendant on compulsory religious instruction.’’— 
Vol. iii., p. 908. 


We regret to find Dr. Donovan an incorrect guide to 
the English Burial Ground, for Shelley does not repose in 
the same cemetery with his son,t and it is not Shelley, but 
Keats who is buried in the old cemetery. It is singular 
that Murray’s Hand-book falls into a similar error re- 
specting Keats, so that it would seem asif Dr. Donovan has 
copied from it rather than followed his own actual observa- 
tion. Strange that any Englishman can visit Rome, and 
not wish to see the spot so touchingly described by Shelley. 


‘‘ The English burying-place is a green slope near the walls un- 
der the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is I think the most beauti- 
ful and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun shining on 
its bright grass, fresh, when we visited it, with the autumnal dews, 
and hear the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the trees, 
which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is 
stirring in the sun-warm earth, and tu mark the tombs, mostly of 
women and young people who were buried there, one might, if one 


* Permission to remain under Papal Protection is granted yearly to this 
unfortunate community on the first day of the Carnival, after an obsequious 
and humiliating ceremonial truly painful to witness, performed by three Jewish 
Gentlemen— Rabbins chosen annually.’’ See Dr. Donovan, Vol. iii., p- 522. 
The Hall of the Senator’s Palace contains privileged spectators, while a deri- 
ding crowd wait in the piazza without. 

+ Vol. iil. 1.066. t Vol. iii. 
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were to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep.’-—Essays, Letters 


from Abroad, Vol. ii., p. 172. 


Dr. Donovan has copied, with a suitable acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Murray’s Handbook, the account of living 
artists,* and it is to be regretted that he has not availed 
himself more frequently of information from that source, as 
with all its deficiencies it is a better guide than his own. 
We suppose we must attribute to the author’s patriotic 
attachments, his uncourtly notice of Pope Adrian IV., 
Breakspeare :— 


‘‘This Pope, who was born of mendicant parents, himself a 
mendicant, loved so dearly the souls of the Irish, that he made 
a present of their bodies and their country to Henry II. of En- 
gland. He died suddenly.” 


The former sins of the English Government are not for- 
gotten. 


‘‘ The rich and massive monument, at the extremity of the cor- 
ridor (of the English College), is sacred to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Dereham, of Dereham, a voluntary exile, who died in 
1739, and who, as his epitaph records, abstained from marriage, 
lest, in those days of religious (most irreligious) persecution, his 
offspring should abandon the faith of their forefathers, a singular 
and affecting illustration of his piety, and a melancholy memorial 
of the spirit of the age.’”’—Vol. iii., p. 967. 


We omit the Latin epitaph, but cannot help wishing the 
author had always bestowed equal care on his classical 
illustrations. We trust that the British public will be gra- 
tified by the frequent mention of the merits of their coun- 
trymen: as instances we may point out the account of 
Luke Wadding, which is found both vol. ii., p. 162, and 
p. 164, and vol. iii., where it extends from pages 978 to 
982, closing thus :— 


‘¢ His immortal workst have rendered him illustrious through- 


* Vol. ili. 1000-1005. 

+ His greatest work, the Annales Ordinis Minorum, first appeared at Lyons 
about the year 1654 in eight folio volumes. “After the publication of 
the first tome of the Annals, the Author was engaged in refuting an assertion 
put forward by some members of the Augustinian Body, that S. Francis had 
been, previously to the foundation of his order, a hermit of St. Augustine.’’— 
Vol. iii., p. 980. 
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out the world, and they will continue to transmit his name to 
posterity with distinguished honour. 
“ Hic ossa, fama ubique, 
Spiritus astra tenet.” 


And the notice of the 


‘** Palazzo Doria Pamphilj. This vast and superb edifice, which 
is particularly interesting to the British traveller, from its well- 
known connection with the ancient and illustrious house of Tal- 
bot, so worthily represented by the truly religious, munificent, and 
high-minded Earl of Shrewsbury, Father of the benevolent and 
accomplished Princess Doria, is situated in the Corso, next the 
Church of S. Maria in Via Lata, &c.’’—Vol. ili., p. 644. 


We find Dr. Donovan more at home in describing the 
social economy of Modern Rome than in any other depart- 
ment of his work: we shall therefore quote a description 
of the annual “ liberation of a prisoner capitally convicted ; 
a privilege now exclusively reserved to the Arch-confrater- 
nity of the Baptist.” 


‘In August the Governor of the Sodality deputes three of the 
brethren, who visit all the prisons of Rome, and note down all the 
prisoners condemned to death and qualified to receive the grace of 
pardon, an essential condition to which, is the consent of the in- 
jured party. Each prisoner presents a memorial, containing a 
statement of his case, which is compared with the minutes of the 
trial; the memorials are read at a full meeting of the brotherhood, 
who vote by ballot ; and a majority of black votes decides in favour 
of the person to be liberated. On the day fixed for his liberation 
the Arch-confraternity proceed in procession to the prison, preceded 
by the Factor with a black wand in one hand, a red vest in the 
other, and a torch to present to the prisoner to be liberated. Two 
of the brethren follow in the dress of the Sodality, succeeded by 
two others with lanterns, six, two by two, bearing white, lighted 
torches, and three alternately bearing the crucifix, the arms of 
which are placed laterally, and at the feet of which isa gilt garland 
of olive, to be placed on the brow of the condemned culprit. Six 
other brethren follow, two by two, bearing torches, succeeded by 
the remaining members, also two by two; and the procession is 
closed by the Governor of the city between two mace-bearers, and 
the chaplain in stole and surplice between his sacristans. The 
prison door is covered with tapestry; and the ground is strewed 
with branches of festive myrtle. The Governor presents to the 
prison authorities the mandate of grace ; the prisoner, having re 
ceived the joyful tidings, hastens before his liberators, and pros- 
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trates himself before the crucitix ; and the chaplain places on his 
head the crown of olive, after which he joins the procession, chant- 
ing the Te Deum between two of the brethren, who are generally 
his former comforters, and who precede the Governor and his 
suite, on their way to the church of S. Giovanni Decollato, on en- 
tering which the bells ring a joyous peal. Here the liberated man 
assists before the high altar at a solemn high mass, after which he 
dines with the chaplain, returns tothe church to repeat his thanks- 
giving, and receives from the Pious Union the mandate of grace. 
If poor, the Arch-confraternity supplies his wants, and endeavours 
to provide for him a suitable situation ; and if a stranger, they de- 
fray his travelling expenses, thus restoring him to society, to his 
friends, his family and his home.’’—Vol. iil., p. 931, 932 


In this work we meet with more available information 
respecting Easter week than in any other guide we have 
met with—this however though invaluable on the spot can- 
not be comprised in a quotation. Every traveller should 
behold some of the magnificent ceremonies performed in 
St. Peter’s if he wishes to appreciate the merits of that 
vast pile, whose real excellence consists, not in its actual 
proportions, which are so ill contrived that they dwarf their 
own effect, requiring the aid of the measure and rule to 
correct the inevitable misconceptions of the age, but which, 
when viewed in reference to the rites to be performed in it, 
and for which it was erected, presents one of the most har- 
monious spectacles in the world. Men were intended there 
to be moved by visible symbols, not instructed by the living 
voice, and the vast space allows the assembled thousands 
not merely to behold the imposing ceremouial, but them- 
selves to become part of the spectacle. 

It is sometimes a pleasure, sometimes a pain in Rome to 
find that whatever be our varying emotions we do but echo 
the undying voice of former ages. Do we rejoice to tread 
on earth hallowed by the clorious manners of the past 7— 
Cicero has given eloque nt utterance to our feelings. Are 
we moved with indignation at the ready but false an- 
swers to our enquiries ’—So was Petrarch, who sorrowfully 
said, nowhere is Rome less known than at Rome. If we 
mourn over the wilful destruction which has deprived us 
of so many precious memorials of antiquity, we may adopt 
the language of Raphael, “ I take the boldness to say that 
this entire new Rome which we now behold in its greatness 
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and beauty, with its palaces and churches, is built entirely 
with mortar formed by the destruction of ancient marbles :” 
and while dwelling on the memory of the noble army of 
martyrs who have imparted to this spot an eternal conse- 
cration, we exclaim with Tasso, “ O Rome, it is not thy 
columns, thy triumphal arches, thy baths that I seek ; it 
is the blood shed for Christ, and the bones scattered in thy 
now sacred soil.” 

















































Art. 1V.—THE ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, IN- 
CLUDING POLITY. By Witiram Wuewe tt, D.D.,, 
Master of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Cambridge. In two volumes. 
Parker, 1845. 


In his inaugural Address at the last meeting of the British 
Association, Sir John Herschel said— 

‘The fact is every year becoming more broadly manifest, by 
the successful application of scientific principles to subjects that 
had hitherto been only empirically treated (of which agriculture 
may be taken as perhaps the most conspicuous instance), that the 
great work of Bacon was not the completion, but, as he him- 
self foresaw and foretold, only the commencement of his own phi- 
losophy ; and that we are even yet only at the threshold of that 
palace of Truth which succeeding generations will range over as 
their own,—a world of scientific enquiry, in which not matter only 
and its properties, but the far more rich and complex relations 
of life and thought, of passion and motive, interest and action, 
will come to be regarded as its legitimate objects.”’ 


This distinct recognition of the moral sciences, by the 
representative of an association which refuses to notice 
their existence, is at once the sign and promise of an im- 
proved conception of Philosophy. Not that such a man 

s Sir John Herschel can ever have doubted the reality of 

atural laws, ruling among the phenomena of the human 
‘ind and life, just as among the objects of physical re- 


search. But so little progress has hitherto been made in 


ascertaining them, and so little positive inconvenience has 
been felt from our ignorance, that psychology has been 
put off with complimentary acknowledgments, or even nar- 
rowly escaped ignoring altogether: it has been allowed its 


nowledge : 
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knowledge. In some of its departments, physical science,— 
becoming, in its progress to greater refinement, more and 
more dependant on the language in which its abstractions 
are conveyed,—has got entangled with its own phraseology 
and notation, and can advance no further till this is revised 
and its meaning analysed. The proposal of M.Compte to 
expunge the word Cause from the vocabulary of philoso- 
phy,—the increasing latitude given to the term Law,—the 
attempt of Dr. Whewell to impose new names on certain 
parts of the inductive process, have combined with other 
influences to draw attention to the grounds of human be- 
lief, and the procedure of the human understanding. This 
ill-explored region, condemned for its barrenness, contains, 
after all, the secret spot of polar attraction, to which the 
magnetic lines of science, wherever you examine its indi- 
cations, are all found to point. And when one so capable 
as Sir John Herschel, of surveying and combining the 
results of almost every science, proclaims the need of a bet- 
ter Logic and Psychology, the announcement must be re- 
garded as, in the natural course of things, the herald of 
their advent. It were to be wished that some philosopher, 
of mind as calm, and range of view as large, as may be 
traced in the writings of this distinguished man, might un- 
dertake the task which he has indicated; and for ever set 
at rest the doubt, whether the phenomena of human nature 
are too complex for reduction by our established methods 
of research. Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair 
chance. They have fallen into the hands either of men like 
the phrenologists, accustomed only to physiological inquiry, 
and carrying it with them as their type of all philosophy ; 
or of metaphysicians, untrained in habits of cautious induc- 
tion, unused to the ways of nature in other fields, and in- 
tent on pushing some one favourite principle, by the infi- 
nitely fine insinuations of analysis, through all the intrica- 
cies of thought and will. Hence, we suppose, the offen- 
sive dogmatism and affected precision, often so dispropor- 
tioned to the value of the results, by which works on mental 
and moral philosophy are distinguished from the modesty 
apparent in the great models of physical research. The 
habit of system-building, so tempting to self-reflecting 
minds, is unfavourable to docility ; and while great meta- 
physicians,—Hobbes, Spinoza, Des Cartes, Kant, Hegel, 
Mill,—deliver themselves as if they were the legislators of 
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nature,—great natural philosophers,—Kepler, Newton, 
Herschel, Dalton,~—present themselves in the attitude of 
her pupils. On both sides there are doubtless excep- 
tions ; no reproach can lie against the noble names of 
Berkeley, Locke, and Hartley; and a living writer,* 
throughout a work which stands almost alone, certainly 
pre-eminent, among treatises on philosophical method, ma- 
nifests a spirit worthy of the various masters of thought, 
whose excellences he unites and improves. 

The reputation of Dr. Whewell for energy of under- 
standing and variety of attainment led us to his work 
on Morals with no little eagerness of hope. We forgot for 
the moment the questionable symptoms presented in his 
former works. We forgot his republication of Mack- 
intosh’s Essay,—an Essay so pleasant in its gossip, so 
slender in its philosophy. We remembered only his 
position as Professor at Cambridge, and his judgment 
as an admirer of Butler: and expected to find the hints 
of that great writer worked out at length into a consistent 
theory of human duty. The expectation has been wholly dis- 
appointed: and that manifest chasm in our literature yet 
remains to be filled. The present work does not appear 
to be a true product of the philosophical spirit at all; but 
to be a premature result of an aversion to the conclusions of 
Locke and Paley,—au aversion more resembling a distaste 
than aconviction. Hence, to find a set of principles that 
might serve as prefixes to the opposite conclusions, seems 
to have been the author’s problem. We are sure that 
neither he, nor any man in his senses, ever was convinced 
of a moral doctrine by the sort of process here called “ ri- 
gorous reasoning.” The assortment of coufused definitions 
and misty abstractions at the beginning have the same sort 
of connexion with the Church and State morals at the end, 
that the gourmand’s ‘grace before meat’ has with his 
dinner,—a decent preface to the turtle-soup and venison. 
It is painful to meet with men who are ashamed to state 
the real grounds on which their convictions rest, and must 
contrive some artificial logic ‘more rational than reason.’ 
They offer you the spectacles they did not use, and say 


* J.S. Mill. System o Logic. Ihe qnietness with which this book has 
been received affords no of its destined influence. We believe there are 
nut half-a-dozcn persons in England capable of reviewing it. 
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nothing of the eyesight they did. In the present instances 
this propensity strikes us as particularly unfortunate. When 
Dr. Whewell forgets what is expected of him as a meta- 
physician, and writes out his unclaborated sentiments on 
the actual interests and pending questions of the world,— 
Slavery, Church Establishments, Public Education,—there 
is a vigour and directness in his treatment which, though 
sometimes vehement and overbearing, is never inefficient. 
But in our estimation there is something inexpressibly 
ungainly in all his movements “on the @ priori road.” 
With constant exercise he makes no way; but after the 
boldest feats of verbal conjuring, in which energy of resolve 
is more remarkable than subtlety of execution, remains, so 
far as common eyes can measure, precisely where he was. 


Before proceeding to justify this general estimate by parti- 
cular criticisms, we must say two or three things as to the 
pr per mode ol 
this book. 
Morality is not a system of truths, but a system of rules. 


a oe er wh 
handling such subjects as are discussed in 


In other words, it is not a Science, but an Art. Every art 
is a method of acco nplishing ome end: the mechanical 
arts, some outward end of utilitv, as the bwmlding of a 
house, the weaving of a dress, the guidance of a ship; the 
fine arts, some inward end of fecling, consisting essentially, 
amid all accidental varieties of material and means, in 
satisfaction to the sense of beauty. It is pli in that the 


end must be given, before the means can be found ; no 
method of doing can be lad down till we know what is to 
be done. There can be no art of tailoring for a man who 
never saw a coat ; or of navigation for a peo 
heard of the sea. To say then that the first requisite in a 
treatise on any Art is a definition of its object is only 


to aflirm that a problem must be stated in order to be solved 
A distinction may indeed be suggested, sepai i mM 
this r spect the useful from the fine arts. In the for < 
» end, as we have remark l, is some externa roduct, 
hich is necessarily fabrie l according to a pa n ol 
conception. But in the latter, the end is internal 
and subj ctive; it is ather an unconscious fendency of 


the faculties, than an «im “ aforethoug! of the will. 

‘ : . ; ° ) : 

Creations of genius cannot, it mav be urged,—be ‘ made 
’ 


to order” like the manufactures of industry: Poetry 
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spun by the line, Painting worked off by the square yard, 
would be unlikely to result in an Iliad or a Transfiguration. 
A certain spontaneity, a working from within outwards, a 
pushing forth of some appetency for beeuty into a growth 
definite at last, but indeterminate at first, is essential to 
our idea of perfection in imaginative productions. And if 

, the Artist fulfils his office best, when he does not realise 
to ” himself the finished task to se he tends; and in 
proportion as his skill is directed by a purpose and re- 
strained by a model, he loses his proper character, and 
becomes the imitator and the journeyman. 

Whatever truth there may be in this statement, it only 
proves that genius cannot work by rules, and that the pre- 
cepts which may arise from the criticism of Taste are rather 
an incumbrance to it than a help. Still, whether these 
rules are useful or not, the person who frames them must 
know the end they are to serve; and they must be con- 
structed with constant reference to that end. It may be 
unpossible to reduce the processes of nature and instinct 
under the control of the will: if so, art cannot exist: but 
to whatever extent it becomes practicable to mark out a 
voluntary method, it becomes indispensable to define the 
object at which it aims 

[It is further evident, that the rules of every art arise 
from the truths of some science or combination of sciences. 
Every end we can propose to ourselves is d per nde ut upon 
a certain set of conditions, the observance of which 1s es- 
sential to its achievement. ‘The materials we employ, the 
physical forees we command, the mental faculties we en- 


race, have all their laws and limits ; and in proporcion to 
our knowledge of these, will be the perfection of our rules 
of practice. Art without science is impossible: they ne- 
cessarily advance part passu: and though the man who 


Ss practical methods mav be unable to state the truths 


4 


invent 
involved in them, he is really their discoverer, so far as 
they are yet known in relation to his particular art. Most 
of the mechanical crafts dc pend on several sciences; the 
westhetic and moral arts, chiefly upon one. Navigation 
borrows its rules from Astronomy, Ilydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Magnetism, Optics, and other departments of phy- 
sical knowledge. Sculpture, while it implies a secondary 
reference to the propertics of the minerals it employs, 
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mainly rests upon the laws of beauty, whose seat is in ow 
perceptive nature. And education and government have a 
still more predominant correspondence with the single 
science of psychology. A man may be trained in the prac- 
tice of these arts, without any connected regard to the ra- 
tionale of his procedure. But an author who should write 
treatise upon their methods, with total omission of the 
theory which justifies his precepts, foregoes the title of 
philosopher, to enlist himself among compilers of receipt- 
books. 

In fact, the main difference between a treatise on science 
and a treatise on art, is a difference of arrangement ouly. 
Truths and rules are found in both: but the former follows 
the order of the truths, annexing the rules as they happen 
to arise: the latter follows the order of the rules, referring 
each to the truths ou which it depends. 

In treating of systematic Morality, there is not the least 
reason for abandouing these plain principles. An exposi- 
tion of it which declines entering on the theory of Morals, 
can have no value to the understanding, however monitory 
to the Conscience. ‘The first step required of the Teacher 
is to lay down the definition of his subject: and as this, 
which is the beginning of his teaching, is the end and re- 
sult of his learning and reflection, it implies a previous 
survey, aud for its viudication, a previous discussion, of the 
whole contents of Ei iical P hilosophy. Before we can de- 
fine Asthetics, we must know that the phenomena included 
under the name are all referable to the particular feeling o/ 
beauty, and follow its laws. Before we can define Political 
Economy, we must ve aware that the desire of wealth is the 
sule producing cause of all the effects which it reviews ; aud 
that its business is to trace the influence of this desire on the 
production and partition of wealth. And before we can 
define Ethies, we must find the special quality in human 

nature on which moral phenomena depend. Whoever 
cannot name this has no more title te draw up a code of 
precepts, than the empiric to prescribe for discases of whose 
organic seat he has no idea. And whoever can, has a theory 
as to the grounds of moral obligation and the origin of 
the moral sentiments, which gives a vital connexion to his 
system, and saves it from being a mere cougeries of arbi 
trary lnperatives. 
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There would seem to be some extraordinary difficulty in 
naming the common characteristic of all moral phenomena, 
and separatiig the property or endowment of man to 
which they belong. That they are distinguished from un- 
moral phenomena, by their voluntary nature, is indeed uni- 
versally admitted. But there is no concurrence among 
philosophers as to the feature which distinguishes them from 
immoral phenomena. Their tendency to Happiness, their 
conformity with Order, their agreement with Reason, have 
been severally made the basis of their definition. Accord- 
ing as we adopt one or another of these, we take a dif- 
ferent view of the capacity which renders us lable to 
obligation. Assume the first; and then to qualify us 
for moral action, we have only to be susceptible of hap- 
piness: assume the 2nd; we must have a perception of 
order; the 3rd; and we must have rational thought. 
Which of these, or whether any one of them, is really the 
quality that puts us under a law of duty, can only be as- 
certained by a course of experiment such as every man of 
common sense employs, and such as Bacon,—the great 
analyser of common sense,—suggested, in order to detach, 
from a combination of agencies, the particular cause to 
which any set of effects is due. The experiments are not 
the less legitimate imstrumeuts of induction, because in 
this case they are necessarily experiments of inward reflec- 
tion, not of outward observation. Among the various 
elements of human nature, put forth as claimants of its 
moral phenomena, we must imagine each in turn to be 
excluded from the mind, and take notice whether it carries 
away with it the sentiments of right and wrong: and 
again, we must let in each in turn upon a nature empty 
of these sentiments, and observe whether they follow in its 
train. 

Try by this test the moral claims of our susceptibility to 
happiness. Conceive this ingredient to be cancelled from 
our constitution. It is plain that none of the feelings 
which constitute character would remain. No act could 
longer be regarded with satisfaction or remorse,—pleasur- 
able and painful emotion being shut out by the hypothesis, 
Sensitive indifference therefore comprehends and involves 
ethical, 

Reverse the fancy. Llnto some unfeeling organism, son 
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nothing of the eyesight they did. In the present instance 
this propensity strikes us as particularly unfortunate. When 
Dr. Whewell forgets what is expected of him as a meta- 
physician, and writes out his unelaborated sentiments on 
the actual interests and pending questions of the world,— 
Slavery, Church Establishments, Public Education,—there 
is a vigour and directness in his treatment which, though 
sometimes vehement and overbearing, is never inefficient. 
But in our estimation there is something inexpressibly 
ungainly in all his movements “on the @ priori road.” 
With constant exercise he makes no way; but after the 
boldest feats of verbal conjuring, in which energy of resolve 
is more remarkable than subtlety of execution, remains, so 
far as common eyes can measure, precisely where he was. 
Before proceeding to justify this general estimate by parti- 
cular criticisms, we must say two or three things as to the 
proper mode of handling such subjects as are discussed in 
this book. 

Morality is not a system of truths, but a system of rules. 
In other words, it is not a Science, but an Art. Every art 
is a method of accomplishing some end; the mechanical 


arts, some outward end of utility, as the building of a 
house, the weaving of a dress, the guidance of a ship; the 
fine arts, some inward end of feeling, consisting essentially, 
amid all accidental varieties of material and means, in 


satisfaction to the sense of beauty. It is plain that the 
end must be given, before the means can be found ; no 
method of doing can be laid down till we know what is to 
be done. There can be no art of tailoring for a man who 
never saw a coat ; or of navigation for a people who never 
heard of the sea. To say then that the first requisite in a 
treatise on any Art is a definition of its object is only 


to aflirm that a problem must be sated in order to be solved. 
A distinction may indeed be suggested, separating in 
this respect the useful from the fine arts. In the former, 
ot ¢ — 


he end, as we have remarked, is-some external proauct, 
which is necessarily fabricated according to a pattern or 
reconception. But in the latter, the end 1s internal 


oe “vi " ‘seontiglint a ine ‘ 
and subjective; it is rather an unconscious lendency ot 


the faculties, than an «aim “ aforethought” of the will. 
r( d.—pbe . made 


to order, like the manufactures of industry : Poetry 


Creations of genius cannot,—it may be ur 
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spun by the line, Painting worked off by the square yard, 
would be unlikely to result in an Iliad or a Transfiguration. 
A certain spontaneity, a working from within outwards, a 
pushing forth of some appetency for beauty into a growth 
definite at last, but indeterminate at first, is essential to 
our idea of perfection in imaginative productions. And if 

»), the Artist fulfils his office be st, when he does noé realise 
ni himself the finished task to which he tends; and i 
proportion as his skill is directed by a purpose and re- 
strained by a model, he loses his proper character, and 
becomes the imitator and the journeyman. 

Whatever truth there may be in this statement, it only 
proves that genius cannot work by rules, and that the pre- 
cepts which may arise from the criticism of Taste are rather 
an incumbrance to it than a help. Still, whether these 
rules are useful or not, the person who frames them must 
know the end they are to serve; and they must be con- 
structed with constant reference to that end. It may be 
impossible to reduce the processes of nature and instinct 
under the control of the will: if so, art cannot exist: but 
to whatever extent it becomes practicable to mark out a 
voluntary method, it becomes indispensable to define the 
object at which it aims 

It is further evident, that the rules of every art arise 
from the truths of some science or combination of sciences. 
Every end we can propose to ourselves is dependent upon 
a certain set of conditions, the observance of which is es- 
sential to its achievement. ‘The materials we employ, the 
physical forces we command, the mental faculties we en- 
gage, have all their laws and limits; and in proportion to 
our knowledge of these, will be the perfection of our rules 
of practice. Art without science is impossible: they 
cessarily advance pari passu: and though the man w 
invents practical methods may be unable to state the truths 
involved in them, he is really their discoverer, so far as 
they are yet known in relation to his partic ular art. Most 
of the mechanical crafts dc pend on several sciences; the 
vwsthetic and moral arts, chiefly upon one. Navigation 
borrows its rules from Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Magnetism, Optics, and other departments of phy- 
sical knowledge. Sculpture, while it implies a secondary 
reference to the properties of the minerals it employs, 
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mainly rests upon the laws of beauty, whose seat is in ow 
perceptive nature. And education and government have a 
still more predominant correspondence with the single 
scieuce of psychology. A man may be trained in the prac- 
tice of these arts, without any connected regard to the ra- 
tionale of his procedure. But an author who should write 
treatise upon their methods, with total omission of the 
theory which justifies his precepts, foregoes the title 
philosopher, to enlist himself among compilers of receipt- 
books. 

In fact, the main difference between a treatise on science 
and a treatise on art, is a difference of arrangement only. 
Truths and rules are found in both: but the former follows 
the order of the truths, annexing the rules as they happen 
to arise: the latter follows the order of the rules, ‘referring 
each to the truths on which it depends. 

In treating of systematic Morality, there is not the least 
reason for abandoning these plain principles. An exposi- 
tion of it which declines eutering on the theory of Morals, 
can have no value to the understanding, however monitory 
to the Conscience. The first step required of the Teacher 
is to lay down the definition of his subject: and as this, 
which is the beginning of his teaching, is the end and re- 
sult of his learning and reflection, it implies a previous 
survey, and for its vindication, a previous discussion, of the 
whole contents of Ki:ical Philosophy. Before we can de- 
fine Aisthetics, we must know that the phenomena included 
under the name are all referable to the particular feeling of 
beauty, and follow its laws. Before we can define Political 
Economy, we must ve aware that the desire of wealth is the 
sole producing cause of all the effects which it reviews; and 
that its business is to trace the influence of this desire on the 
production and partition of wealth. And before we can 
define Ethics, we must find the special quality in human 
nature on which moral phenomena depend. Whoever 


cannot name this has no more title to draw up a code of 


precepts, than tle empiric to prescribe for diseases of whose 


organic seat he has no idea. And whoever can, has a theory 


as to the grounds of moral obligation and the origin of 


the moral sentiments, which gives a vital connexion to his 
system, and saves it from being a mere cougeries of arbi- 
trary linperatives. 
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There would seem to be some extraordinary difficulty in 
naming the common characteristic of all moral phenomena, 
and separating the property or endowment of man to 
which they belong. That they are distinguished from un- 
moral phenomena, by their voluntary nature, is indeed uni- 
versally admitted. But there is no concurrence among 
philosophers as to the feature which distinguishes them from 
immoral phenomena. Their tendency to Happiness, their 
conformity with Order, their agreement with Reason, have 
been severally made the basis of their definition. Accord- 
ing as we adopt one or another of these, we take a dif- 
ferent view of the capacity which renders us liable to 
obligation. Assume the first; and then to qualify us 
for moral action, we have only to be susceptible of hap- 
piness: assume the 2nd; we must have a perception of 
order; the 3rd; and we must have rational thought. 
Which of these, or whether any one of them, is really the 
quality that puts us under a law of duty, can only be as- 
certained by a course of experiment such as every man of 
common sense employs, and such as Bacon,—the great 
analyser of common sense,—suggested, in order to detach, 
from a combination of agencies, the particular cause to 
which any set of effects is due. The experiments are not 
the less legitimate instrumeuts of induction, because in 
this case they are necessarily experiments of inward reflec- 
tion, not of outward observation. Among the various 
elements of human nature, put forth as claimants of its 
moral phenomena, we must imagine each in turn to be 
excluded from the mind, and take notice whether it carries 
away with it the sentiments of right and wrong: and 
again, we must let in each in turn upon a nature empty 
of these sentiments, and observe whether they follow in its 
train. 

Try by this test the moral claims of our susceptibility to 
happiness. Conceive this ingredient to be cancelled from 
our constitution. It is plain that none of the feelings 
which constitute character would remain. No act could 
longer be regarded with satisfaction or remorse,—pleasur- 
able and painful emotion being shut out by the hypothesis. 
Sensitive indifference therefore comprehends and involves 
ethical, 

Reverse the fancy. Into some unfeeling organism, sume 
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locomotive automaton, some Promethean clay, admit the 
sentient fire; and consider whether you thereby attain the 
character istics of a re sponsible being. Manifestly you do 
not. The creature thus imagined would exist under simi- 
lar conditions with the dog or the ape ; posscasing impulses, 
whose gratification gives enjoyment ; whose denial, uneasi- 
ness ; capable of directing action towards the attainment 
of a desired end ; susceptible even of discipline by hope and 
fear ; yet remaining wnmoral after all. Sensitive distinc- 


tions and the power of regulating activity by reference to 


them may therefore be present, in the absence of ethical 


differences. ‘“ Give us only,” say the philosophers of the 


Hartley school, “ give us only the capacity for pleasure and 
pain, and the law of association, an d we will shew you how 
the whole complex and noble man follows by necessary 


consequence.” How strange and adventurous is this 


promise,—to account for whatever is special to man by 
causes which are common to the brutes! 

If the “idea of order,’—which Jouffroy espouses as the 
ground of all moral phe nomena,—is subj¢ cted to the same 
process, it falls under a like disqualification. It cannot 
indeed be banished without destruction to the sentiments 
of duty; for a good life must be a life according to rule. 


But it may be present without introducing any sense of 


obligation. Order exists, wherever there is a disposition 
of objects or events according to a uniform law, or witha 
view to a determinate end ; and there are innumerable laws 
and ends entirely destitute of moral character. There is 
order in the habits of the beaver and the bee; in the flight 
of migratory birds; in the composition of a geometrical 
treatise ;—nay—in uniformity even of wrong doing. The 
“idea of order’ secures a reference to some rule; but 
whether rule of the moral sort remains still to be decided 
by other conditions co-existent with it. 

The same thing may be said as to the claims of “ Reason” 
to be admitted as our Lawgiver. . Words of this kind may 
of course be so defined as make them include all that we 
waut to explain. But in that case they give us no infor- 
mation ; instead of helping us to a true cause, they put us 
off with a bad phraseology. We are persu: aded that there 
is in the human mind no conception, no attribute, out of 


4 


the cirele of the moral sentiments, which can be justly re- 
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garded as their source; that they are phenomena sui ge- 
neris, separated from the appetites and affections, no less 
than from the processes of reasoning, by an interval which 
no known transformation of feelmgs can serve to bridge 
over. Yet analysis need not be pronounced, in this case, 
altogether at fault. We are not compelled to retire in dis- 
comfiture and cover our retreat with verbal pretences: 
summing up the very facts which we are investigating un- 
der the general phrase “ moral sense,” and then pleading 
the phrase as an explanation. While, on the one hand, we 
cannot attribute the feelings of right and wrong to 
mental powers concerned at the same time in producing 
very different effects, and are ready to maintain that there 
is a distinct provision in our nature for their production, 
we object, on the other, to the langnage in which this dis- 
tinct provision is habitually described. It is represented 
ae 


by all the writers who acknowledge its reality, as a separate 
.) 'y ~ a 45 . 1 y + 4 

Faculty, performing its function in a way analogous to the 

» ’ 


yrocedure of our other facuities ; s e, altel Butler, classing 


it with the active principles, making it monarch of the in- 
stincts, and assigning 7O Ofkaoy as its appropriate aim ; 
others, with Shaftesbury, giving it a perceptive character, 
treating it asa supreme taste, and regarding ro 
peculiar good; and not a few, like Price, comparing it with 


intellectual intuition, by which we have coznizance of good 


ea i 
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and evil, no less than of number or possibility, as absolute 
qualities of things, and discern ro aAnfic as our proper end. 
If moral good were a quality resident in each action, as 
whiteness in snow, or sweetness in fruits; and if the Moral 
Faculty was our appointed instrument for detecting its 
presence ; many consequences would ensue which are at 
variance with fact. The wide range of differences observ- 
able in the ethical judgments of men would not exist; and 
even if they did, could no more be reduced and modified by 
discussion, than constitutional differences of hearing or of 
vision. And as the quality of moral good either must or 
must not exist in every important operation of the will, we 
should discern its presence or absence separately in each: 
and even though we never had the conception of more than 
one insulated action, we should be able to pronounce upon 
its character. This however we have plainly no power to 
do. Every moral judgment is relative, and involves a com- 
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parison of two terms. When we praise what has deen done, 
it is with the co-existent conception of something else that 
might have been done ; and when we resolve on a course as 
right, it is to the exchesion of some other that is wrong. 
This fact, that every ethical decision is in truth a preference, 
an election of one act as higher than another, appears to 
us of fundamental importance in the analysis of the moral 
sentiments. It prevents our speaking of Conscience as a 
Sense : for sense discerns its objects singly ; Conscience only 
in pairs. It forbids us to identify it with Reason: for 
Reason has only a twofold division of things into true and 
false, without any degrees of comparison ; while this power 
distributes its good and evil along an ascending scale, and 
always thinks of a better and a worse. And it gues far 
towards sweeping away casuistical discussions, with all 
their mischievous subtleties: for they are raised on the 
assumption that every act which is not bad may be pro- 
nounced good. It is no slight benefit to be rid of the 
large portion of these “cases,’—the produce of Jesuitry 
and the Confessional ,—which are not, as they are called, 
“ cases of duty y; ’ but cases of speculative temptation, where 
a retaining fee is given to Satan, to say what he can for us 
in the court of conscience. The preferential character 
attaching to all moral judgments is implied, and yet, as it 
seems to us, very inaccurately represented, by Butler. It 
consists, in his view, of a uniform postponement of all sorts of 
natural good tooneand thesame moral good; and in thecom- 
parison from which we make our election, one of the terms 
is constant and invariable,—virtue rather than appetite,— 
virtue rather than resentment,—virtuce rather than affection. 
In describing the constitution of our nature, he presents to 
us first of all, as springs of action, a system of “ particular 
passions” aud desires, such as the bodily appetencies, pity, 
anger, social affection, each pursuing an end appropriate 
to itself; and then, as a supplementary and crowning spring 
of action, Conscience, having also its own separate end, 
viz., right voluntary dispositions and actions. The collec- 
tion of ends embraced by the former constitutes natural 
good, of which each ingredient in its turn is equally eligible ; 
so that thus far our nature is a republic of equal principles. 
The single additional end of Conscience coustitutes moral 
good, which has a natural right of supremacy over the other 
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The controversy therefore of a tempted life consists in the 
struggle of natural good against the rightful superiority of 
moral: and the subordination of a well-regulated life, in 
the level subjection of the entire class of particular desires 
to the authority set over them. 

Now for our own part, after the most diligent search, we 
v~annot find within us this Autocratic Faculty, having its own 
private and paramount end. We regret to say, that the 
forces that impel us to act are invariably to be found in 
the set of “ particular desires,” and that we never have 
succeeded in turning these out to clear the way for con- 
science ; nay, the case is so bad with us, that when we have 
run over in fancy all the sorts of natural good, appropriate 
to the appetites, the understanding, the imagination, the 
affections, we come to a stop, and can form no notion of an 
extrinsic lot of good, over and above these, under the name 
of moral good. Between virtue and a good dinner, 
or virtue and a full purse, we never experienced a rivalry ; 
and were such a controversy and Hercules-choice to be 
proposed, we much fear, looking to the phantom-like cha- 
racter of the other disputant, that the dinner and the purse 
would win the day. But we remember a boy who once 
went on a day’s excursion among the lakes and hills, pro- 
vided with an excellent luncheon, calculated fora mountain 
appetite. He had gone an hour or two beyond his reason- 
able time, and just unpacked his store beside a stream ; when 
a little girl approached, half leading, half draggingan old man 
evidently collapsing from exhaustion. They had attempted 
a short cut over the ridge the day before, lost their way, 
and spent the night and noon without food or shelter on 
the lulls. The boy divided the contents of his basket be- 
tween them; the “ particular passion,” pity, getting the 
better of the “ particular appetite,’ hunger, and making 
itself felt as having the higher claim. And we have seen a 
father punish a child, till the cries melted the man’s heart, 
and he snatched up the lad and embraced him ina paroxysm 
of remorse,—a case, in which resentment was overcome by 
compassion, and made to confess the nobler nature of its 
conqueror. Having regard to which things, we think that 
pity (for example) does not want a new power, called moral 
faculty, to speak for it, but, once confronted with appetite 
and passion, is perfectly able to speak for itself. Lf, indeed, 
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it acted quite alone, without the presence and competition 
of any other principle,—if, for the time being, it occupied 
us wholly, like a solitary impulse possessing a wild creature, 
it would say nothing to us of its worth: but the instant it 
solicits us with a rival at its side, it reveals to us its relative 
excellence. And it is the irresistible sense we have, in this 
case, of its superiority that is properly denoted by the word 
conscience ; the knowledge with ourselves, not only of the 
fact, but of the quality, of our inward springs of action. 
To state the matter, in a more general way. We think 
that, in common with the inferior animals, we are created 
with certain determinate propensities to particular ends, 
or with provisions for the development of such propen- 
sities ; that, in the lower animals, these operate singly and 
successively, each taking its turn for the command and 
euidance of the creature, and none of them becoming ob- 
jects of reflection ; that in us also this instinctive impulse 
is the original type of activity, and would become perma- 


Lil 


nent in a solitary human being, or ina mind with only one 
propension at atime; but that with us, the same occasion 
calls up simultancously two or more springs of action ; that, 
immediately on their juxta-position, we intuitively discern 
the higher quality of one than another, giving it a divine 
and authoritative right of preference; that, when the 
whole serics of springs of action has been experienced, the 
feeling or ‘ knowledge with ourselves” of their relative 
rank constitutes the individual conscience; that all human 
beings, when their consciousness is faithfully interpreted, 
as infallibly arrive at the same series of moral estimates, as 
at the same set of rational truths ; that it is no less correct 
therefore to speak of a universal conscience than of a uni- 
versal Reason, in mankind; and that on this community 
of nature alone rests the possibility of Ethical Science. 
From these propositions it will be evident, that the moral 
constitution of the mind presents itself tous under the 
image, not of an Absolute Monarchy over equal subjects, 
such as appears in Butler’s scheme, but of a natural Aris- 
tocracy or complete system of ranks, among our principles 
of conduct, on observance of which depends the worth and 
order of our life. 

In this consciousness, then, we recognise the psychological 
fact which is the ground of all moral phenomena; and 
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which should appear in any definition of the science which 
deals with them. That, by the award of a true analysis, 
it really holds this position, we feel no more doubt, than 
that the feeling of beauty is at the foundation of Aisthetics, 
and the desire of wealth, of Political Economy. But our 
object now is, not to establish this point, but merely to 
exemplify what we mean by the process of investigating 
the definition of Moral Science. It traces, at all events, 
the effects of some fact in our nature; if not of the one 
which we have selected, then of some other: and we must 
ask, Of what other, before we follow a writer, who proposes 
to lay down rules determining the perfect form of the 
moral phenomena. Either the mental law announced above, 
or some other educed by more correct analysis, stands in 
the same relation to human sentiments and character, that 
the law of mutual attraction bears to the free movement 
and pressures of bodies: and a disquisition on Morality 
which is silent of any such law is on a par with a treatise 
ou Celestial Mechanics which omits to mention the force 
of gravitation. 
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the choice of several possible actions: and among these the 
election must be made by the balance of pleasurable aud 
painful effects. There is no question of duty which will 


not find its place under one or other of these two rules: of 


which the first might be called the Canon of Principles, 
and the other the Canon of Consequences: the former being 
the true Ethical Criterion, determining the morality of an 
act; the latter, the Rational Criterion, determining its 
wisdom. 

The results of such a process have then only to be trans- 


lated into the Imperative mood ; and the propositions of 
Science become Rules of Art, and the required system of 


Morality is constructed. 

We have thus endeavoured to give some idea of the path 
of investigation which alone promises success to the moral 
philosopher. On the particular doctrines to which the 
need of illustration has obliged us to refer, we lay no stress 
at present. But we think it undeniable that something 
like the Method we have sketched,—which is just what is 
followed in physical science,—is the ouly rational one. The 
first part of it,—the ascent to the definition,—pursues an a 
posteriori course: the latter part, an @ priori, deducing ne- 
cessary consequences from an assumed law. Now Dr. 
Whewell precisely inverts this order of processes, and by 
this alone invalidates them both. He begins by laying 
down a set of axioms, or “ elementary notions and defini- 
tions,” of which we will only say here, that, so far from 
giving certainty to anything, they seem to us greatly to 
want it themselves. From these arbitrary data, he then 
professes to demonstrate the two following propositions ; 
that “ Moral Rules necessarily exist ;” and tuat “ Rights 
must be Realities in human society ;” using the word rights 
in the narrow sense of /ega/ rights, historically acted on. 
Now, supposing these two vague propositions to be proved, 
in any one of the several senses of which they admit, what 
is the next step to be taken by the philosopher? Having 
found in human nature a provision for morality, and a ne- 
cessary source of law, would he not proceed to deduct what 
the rules ad rights in question niust be,—to determine 
the proper effects of the cause so happily found? Whatever 
it be in us that “ must have ” rules, has, we presume, some 
preference for one kind of rule rather than another, and 
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some voice in the enactment: it is not an impartial taste 
for regulation, careless whether it fit God’s world or a 
Devil’s. Does then our author investigate the conditions 
imposed by our constitution on the license of action, and 
draw up the code of natural law? Far from it. He pro- 
nounces this to be impossible. ‘I have consulted nature 
and my definitions,” he virtually says, “and I find we must 
have some rules and rights; but I really cannot tell you 
what ; there seems nothing to settle that; we may as well 
ask Tribonian.” And so, turning the back on axioms and 
definitions and “ rigorous reasoning,” ourauthor takes a 
sudden leap from the @ priori ground of his two demonstra- 
tions to the pandects of Justinian. He gives the substance 
of Roman and English law; and on this historical basis 
avowedly erects his whole structure of human duty. All 
virtue is made to grow out of judges’ decrees, and the Will 
of Heaven is reached through the Institutes. And so in- 
secure seem the steps of this strange ascent from the Basi- 
lica and Westminster Hall to the throne of God, that we 
are astonished at the intrepidity that trusts to them. We 
are afraid indeed that, if the stringency of our higher obli- 
gations depended on the cogency of Dr. Whewell’s argu- 
ments, we should be in danger of never doing another duty. 
It has been usually imagined that the moral sentimeuts of 
mankind were the original source of law; and that a certain 
“sense of justice” found its expression in the usages and 
jurisprudence of nations. It is also generally believed, that 
it is not even the whole of men’s natural morality which 
embodies itself in legal rules ; but there is a more compre- 
hensive feeling of right and wrong behind, contenting it- 
self with opinion without insisting on enactment. This is 
all wrong, according to our author. ‘Till there are positive 
laws, he maintains, there can be no duties; legal rights 
are prerequisites to moral obligations ; a man for or against 
whom the legislature has done nothing is incapable of a 
conscience; and the code is the seed-vessel of all the 
virtues. 

“ Moral Rules,” says Dr. Whewell, “ necessarily depend 
on Rights actually existing. Further, it has been stated 
that men’s actual Rights are determined by Positive Law ; 
men’s Rights in each community are determined by the 
Positive Law of that Community.” § 95. Again, he affirms 
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that “ Morality depends on the Laws” (95); that “ the 
morality of the individual depends on his not violating the 
Law of his nation” (105); that “ we are morally bound 
to conform our desires and intentions to the Law” (229) ; 
that “we must conform our dispositions to the laws” 
(232). 

Having laid down the principle that ethical relations and 
feelings wait upon de facto social arrangements, ere they 
can begin to exist, our author traces the ulterior steps thus. 
First, “the existence of Rights gives rise to a Sentiment of 
Rights, and a Sentiment of Wrongs” (98), which “ operate 
powerfully in supporting Rights when they are once es- 
tablished, and in maintaining that peace and order of So- 
ciety, which are the proper atmosphere of man’s moral na- 
ture” (100). And, “ secondly, these, which may be called 
Jural Sentiments, are the germs of Moral Sentiments” (101). 


The manner in which this expansion of character from 
legality to duty is presented to us is perhaps one of the 
most curious pieces of philosophy in these two volumes. 
Finding ourselves in the midst of a number of legal obliga- 
tions, we want a meaning for them. It cannot be sup- 
posed that they are to be construed literally ; something 
“ more than meets the ear” must be wrapped up in them. 
Not that those who defined them had anything in their 
aT 
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] } ae | 4 1} ‘ 
must make them mean what hitherto has not been thought 


minds beyond what is manifestly declared. But 


of: we “ must give them a Moral Significance ;” and “ Du- 
ties give a Moral Significance to (legal) obligations.* Thus 
I have obligations as a Father, or asa Son. And these 
obligations cletermine certain good offices which are to take 
place between the Father and the Son. But my Duties as 
a Father, or as a Son, must give a Moral Significance to 
these -good offices” (279). We have always supposed that, 
in the order of nature, the thing signified existed before the 
sign. And though quite accustomed to the notion of inter- 
preting a symbol, or finding out its significance, this process 
of “yiving” it a significance is new to us. The only analogs 
by which we can help our conception of it is that of 


Cabalists and mystical interpreters of Scripture ; who 
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assumed that they “ must give” a meaning to the words 
and elementary letters of the Bible more recondite than 
the writers had any purpose to convey ; and who thus found 
a vehicle for any amount of their own nonsense under the 
shelter of prophets’ and apostles’ speech. With scarcely 
less disrespect is the inspiration of nature treated by Dr. 
Whewell’s allegorical theory of Morals. 

This preposterous method of “ establishing” the moral 
duties is not merely stated in general terms, so that we can 
suppose ourselves misled by our author’s habitual want of 
precision in the use of language : but is applied in detail to 
recommend the several classes of duties. They are all 
urged as indispensable contrivances for getting up a “moral 
significance” on behalf of Family relations, or the structure 
of Society. Thus, “ Reverence for Superiors” “ is requisite 
to invest with a moral significance the obligation of obedi- 
ence to the governing authorities of the State. For such 
obedience must be a Duty, as well as an obligation, in order 
that it may be a moral character” (283). And “ Filial 
Affection” “ gives a moral significance to the Family Rela- 
tion. Such an affection in the child towards the Parent, 
combined with Parental Affection on the other part, are 
ties of affection which must exist, in order that the Members 
of the Family may have moral relations to each other, such 
as correspond to the obligation of obedience in the child, 
and support and care in the parent” (284). 

If our author were intending to build a house, we think 
he should reason in the following way : ‘ By the law of Eng- 
land, windows are taxed. But in order to be taxed, they 
must exist; windows therefore are necessary. But win- 
dows by themselves are without significance ; in order to 
give them illuminative significance, they must be apertures 
in walls which enclose space ; hence such walls are neces- 
sarily to exist. But walls in the air cannot enclose space ; 
moreover they are not Realities ; in order that they become 
Realities, there must be terrestrial Foundations. Hence, 
we must buy a field, as a condition implied in the window- 
tax. 

Indeed we do not know that we can better state our 
impression of Dr. Whewell’s manner of constructing his 
philosophy than by saying that he endeavours to build from 
the top downwards. Instances of this inverted procedure 
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are of continual recurrence. Thus, children are to love their 
Parents,—why, does the reader suppose ?—because it is ne- 
cessary for us to have the operative Principle of universal 
Benevolence, which is not to be had by any other means. 
The proof may be very convincing to celibates who, in de- 
fault of family ties, have fitted up in their hearts a capacious 
nursery for the human race: but in our narrow domestic 
way of viewing things, it seems much plainer that good 
children should love good parents, than that they should 
set out on their way to universal philanthropy, and take up 
with filial affection as their first stage. Again, we have 
been accustomed to believe that “ Equal Laws” were good 
for “the protection of Property.” But we are now assured, 
that property is good for the sake of equal laws ; that no 
man can innocently take pleasure in his possessions, except 
as occasions of good government, and affording the legis- 
lature the privilege of protecting him. His passion for 
justice is to be so warm, that he will disinterestedly acqui- 
esce in being a possessor ! 


** Each ought to cling to his own, not from the love of riches, 
but from the love of justice. It is the love of equal and steady 
laws, not of gem, which makes a good man appropriate 
what is his. This rule does not require us to abstain from the 
usual transactions respecting property ;— buying and selling, 
getting and spending; for it is by being employed in such 
transactions, that property is an instrument of human action,— 
the means by which the characters and dispositions of man 
manifest themselves. A rich man may employ many men 
in his service by means of his wealth ; nor does morality forbid 
this; but then, they must be emploved for moral purposes.’’— 


(307.) 


Thus, lest it should occur to “the good man,” that 
even if he were to part with his possessions the laws 
would remain no less just and equal than before, our 
author reconciles him to the burthen of his riches by 
assuring him, that they are an excellent disc ‘iplinary instru- 
ment for the formation of character; so that he really 
ought to submit to keep them. It is afflictive to m eet 
with this style of argument in a work professing to guide 
the judgment of the student and the clergyman. It has 
the fatal stamp of moral affectation, that worst and stand- 
ing vice of ecclesiastical teaching ; and throws around mo- 
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mentous obligations an air of unreality and pretence. It 
is in part a consequence of the erroneous opinion before 
adverted to; that life has separate moral ends, over and 
above the proportioned and regulated pursuit of its natural 
end, and that duty, instead of being a method imposed 
upon our activity, and ordering its forces, is itself a sub- 
stantive object and business. This error is not only im- 
plied by Dr. Whewell; but is embodied in a fundamental 
rule, called “The Principle of Moral Purpose.” 


‘*The Supreme Law of Human Action requires us to consider 
Moral Good, as the object to which all other objects are subordi- 
nate, and from which they derive their only moral value. Mo- 
rality cannot allow us to desire external things, as wealth, power, 
or honour, for their own sake, but only as means to moral ends. 
And we may state this as a Moral Principle, that things are to be 

io - - 1 > ”> 97 
sought only as means to moral ends.”’ (271.) 


No ascetic doctrine, propounded by the severest fanatic» 
has ever demanded an abnegation so impossible as this: 
The mortification of natural desires has often been claimed 
from the Conscience: but never the absolute and universal 
extermination, here insisted on, of every feeling of affec- 
tion or want, to make a desert where duty may reign alone. 
These moralists may well appear to common men to have 
neither body nor soul, when they can propound rules so 
wide of nature. Were they ever hungry? and did they 
make a point of * seeking the things” upon the table, 
‘only as means to moral ends?’ and provided the end 
(say, of recruiting their strength) was accomplished, did 
they survey the dishes with ghostly impartiality, or re- 
proach themselves with a sinful preference of roast mutton 
over gruel? Did they ever take a fancy to a fine picture ? 
and did they succeed in desiring it exc lusively with a view 
to encourage art, or educate the taste of the visitors to 
their drawing-room? Did they ever long for a bunch of 
grapes for a sick child, or a carriage for an invalid wife, 
and feel remorse because the wish had no “ moral end.’ 
and came only of pure affection? Surely, this attempt to 
overrule and bind down all the primary springs of action 


has its source in a ——— confusion, and its issue in 


hypocriticé il constraint. Morality fulfils its office, not 


when it has suppressed the natural ends, but when it has 
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prevented any one from being disappointed of his natural 
ends, and awakened every one to seek them with earnest- 
ness proportioned to their worth. 

Our author appears to have been drawn into this error 
by an ingenious argument adduced by him to prove that 
there must be a summum bonum in human life, and a Su- 
preme Rule of human conduct for reaching it. 


“Tt has been said also that we may have a series of actions, 
each of which is a means to the next as an end. A man labours, 
that he may gain money; he wishes to gain money, that he may 
educate his children ; he would educate his children, in order that 
they may prosper in the world. 

«In these cases, the inferior ends lead to higher ones, and de- 
rive their value from these. Each subordinate action aims at the 
end next above it, as a good. Inthe series of actions just men- 
tioned, a man’s gain is regarded as a good, because it tends to the 
education of his children. Education is considered as valuable, 
because it tends to prosperity. 

«* And the rules which prescribe such actions, derive their im- 
perative force and validity, each from the rule above it. The 
Superior Rule supplies a reason for the inferior. The Rule, ‘ 
to labour, derives its force from the Rule, to seek gain: this rule 
receives its force (in the case we are considering) from the Rule, 
to educate our children: this again has for its reason, to forward 
the prosperity of our children. 

*« But besides such subordinate Rules, there must be a Supreme 
Rule of Human Action. For the succession of Means and Ends, 
with the corresponding series of subordinate and superior Rules, 
must somewhere terminate. And the inferior ends would have no 
value, as leading to the highest, except the highest end hada 
value of its own. The Superior Rules could give no validity to 
the subordinate ones, except there were a Supreme Rule from 
which the validity of all of these were ultimately derived. There- 
fore there is a Supreme Rule of Human Action. That which is 
conformable to the Supreme Rule, is absolutely right ; and is called 
right, simply, without relation to a special end. The opposite to 
right is wrong. 

‘*The Supreme Rule of Human Action may also be described 
by its Object. 

‘*The Object of the Supreme Rule of human action is spoken 
of as the True End of human action, the Ultimate or Supreme Good, 
the Summum Bonum.”’—(71, 72, 73.) 





Now, that there may be a series of actions, each of which 
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derives its value from its agency in producing the next, 
until we reach a result which is intrinsically good, is per- 
fectly true. But that there can be only One intrinsically 
good end is neither proved by this argument, nor probable 
in itself. In the passage just cited, it is not even pretend- 
ed that there exists but a single series of voluntary means 
and ends, along the line of which all possible human actions 
find a place, and whose uppermost term legitimates all the 
rest. Nor is it shown that, in case of there being a plura- 
lity of such series, the authenticating extreme must be the 
same in all. Yet one of these two positions is manifestly 
requisite to sustain the conclusion of a summum bonum. 
That they are both false will readily appear, if we only ask 
ourselves what me mean by a thing intrinsically good. 
Surely we apply such terms to whatever is the object of a 
natural desire, or gratifies a natural affection. Nature has 
made such objects good to us, by establishing a relation of 
want and supply between ourselves and them. Water is 
“intrinsically good” to the thirsty ; relief of suffering to the 
pitiful ; caresses to the affectionate child. Whatever then 
be the number of our natural tendencies, the same number 
will there be of “ things good in themselves ;” and each of 
these will be a separate summum bonum in relation to the 
chain of instrumental actions by which itis reached. Thus, 
a man may open his cupboard that he may get a cup; he 
gets a cup, that he may fetch water; he fetches water that 
he may drink it ; he drinks it because he is thirsty. Again, 
a man puts on his hat, that he may go into the wood; he 
goes into the wood to cut a stick ; he cuts a stick, that he 
may beat his dog; he beats his dog, because he is angry. 
And, once more; a man runs to the shore that he may 
launch his boat ; he launches his boat that he may go to 
the wreck ; he goes to the wreck that he may help the crew ; 
he helps the crew because he has pity. Here are three summa 
bona, at the head of so many independent series of acts. 
Have they then no relation to one another, no order inter se ? 
Assuredly they have ; but it is a relation of inferior to su- 
perior, not of means to ends,—a subordination of excel- 
lence, not of causation ; the higher surpassing the lower, 
but not including it. And this arrangement of rank does 
not come into operation, till two of the summa bona pre- 
sent themselves for choice at the same instant. When this 
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takes place, a new intrinsic good arises, viz. the voluntary 
preference of the higher of the two to the lower; for, such 
preference is essential to satisfy the moral consciousness of 
the Agent. If, for example, the man who might have 
saved a drowning crew, employed himself instead in beat- 
ing a delinquent “dog, he would have attained a “ good in 
itself” at the expense of another immeasurably “higher ?. 
Hence, the conception of a supreme good, terminating and 
authenticating all the series of subordinate ends, and con- 
stant for every system, appears to us a misrepresentation 
of nature. You may indeed frame a true general proposi- 
tion, stating, that “the supreme good of a human being 
consists in his uniform obedience to the highest spring of 
action admitted by the external conditions around him.” 
But, in detail, this good will require the preference now of 
one natural end, now of another, acc ording as the compa- 
rison which occasions it shifts with varying circumstances, 
up and down the scale of impelling principles. 

The Supreme Good, and Supreme Rule, which Dr. 
Whewell conceives himself to have demonstrated, perform 
a great part in the subsequent construction of his system : 
and as they seemed to promise, more distinctly than any 
other of his characteristic phrases, some insight into his 
theory as to the grounds of moral obligation, we have be- 
stowed great pains on their interpretation. We can pre- 
sent our readers, however, with no consistent account of 
our author’s doctrine on this point. Strange to say, the 
Supreme Rule, which is perpetually referred to, which 
necessarily exists,—which gives authority to everything,— 
from which all the propositions in the book are said to be 
‘“‘ deduced,”—keeps entirely out of sight. It is our philo- 
sopher’s Mrs. Harris, vouching for whatever he inclines to 
say, but leaving everything to him, and never condescend- 
ing to a personal appearance. We were never more aston- 
ished than on learning from Dr. Whewell, at the end of 
his first volume, that we had been all the while deducing 
Rules of Action from a Supreme Rule of Action. 

Flattering as it was to think that we had been “ dedu- 
cing” at all, it was mortifying to have no recollection of 
the proposition which had imparted legitimacy to a whole 
system of morals. Whether it has appeared in the body 
to any other reader of these volumes, we cannot tell. If 
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not, it is to be hoped that the author will serve it with a 
summons for his next work. So far however as we can 
penetrate this obscurity, the Supreme Rule is Dr. Whe- 
well’s name for the precept, “ We ought to do what we 

ought :” we should decidedly say so from the passage last 
quoted, and its se ; and our “only « lificulty is, that we 
do not see how this proposition, w hich strikes us as of a 
barren kind, can be so prolific in deductions as our author’s 
Supreme Rule appears to be. Happily, we are left in no 
doubt as to the Supreme Good :— 

“ Happiness 1 is conceived as necessarily an ultimate object 
of action.” “The desire of happiness is the Supreme 
Desire.” ‘ Happiness is our being’s end and aim.” (544.) 
“The Supreme Object of human action is Happiness.” 
(573.) 

Moreover, the relation in which these two (Rule and 
Object) stand to one another is plainly stated to be that of 
means to end, the instrument deriving its value from the 
good to which it leads :— 

“The Supreme Rule of human action may also be de- 
scribed by its Object. The Object of the Supreme Rule of 
human action is spoken of as the Rule end of human action, 
the ultimate or Supreme Good, the summum bonum.” (73.) 

‘Human action may be contemplated, not only as go- 
verned by Rules, successively subordinate to each other, 
and ultimately, to a Supreme Rule; but also, as directed 
to objects successively subordinate to each other, and ulti- 
mately to the Supreme Object. The Supreme Object of 
human action is Happiness.” (573.) 

We must observe in passing, that, in spite of the “ but 
also,” these two views are manifestly one and the same. 
The series of rules is not different from the series of odjects, 
but identical with it: that which is a Rule in relation to 
the term above being an Odyect in reference to the term be- 
low: it gains the forme r, and is gained by the latter. 
Take for instance our Author’s own illustration. “ A man 
labours, that he may gain money : he wishes to gain money, 
that he may educate his children ; he would educate his 
children, that they may prosper in the world.” Here the 

‘ gaining money” is the Olject of the “labour,” and the 
Rule for getting “education for his children ;” and the 
education of the children,” again, is the Object of the 
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“ gaining money,” and the Rule for obtaining their “ pros- 

perity in the world.” When therefore it is said that 

“the rules derive their imperative force and validity, each 

from the Rule above it” (71), it would be more correct to 

say “each from the Olject above it ;’ and in the case of 

the uppermost pair, we can say nothing else, since the 

ultimate term, which gives validity to the penultimate, is 

from its position an object only, and never becomes a /, 
Rule. 

Let us now put together the fragments we have gathered 
of our Author’s doctrine. Supreme Rule is the means to 
Supreme Object asend: and the value of the end gives all 
its “imperative force and validity” to the means. Su- 
preme Rule, being interpreted, man’s “duty” or “ right- 
ness :”” Supreme Object is Happiness. It seems to follow, 
that duty is to be treated by the Moralist as the means of 
Happiness, and derives all its “imperative force” from its 
tendency to this end. Our author therefore entirely coin- 
cides with Bentham as to the foundation of Morals: and 
the renowned “ Happiness-principle” could not find in the 
“ Deontology” itself a more unqualified, though doubtless 
a clearer, announcement. Yet our author is entirely un- 
aware of the banner under which his propositious do battle. 
Having dressed them in a loose livery of words most unlike 
the tight fit of Paley, he cannot doubt, when he looks at 
them, that they are on the opposite side, and will put the 
Archdeacon’s shabby dogmas to the rout. It is but too 
plain that they have gone over to the enemy. The argu- 
ments however are pretty impartially divided. There are 
some vigorous paragraphs of specific attack on the system 
to which, as we have shown, the fundamental principles give 
their support. On these it is not our intention to com- 
ment: we should find it easier to answer than to commend 
them ; but will leave the criticism to those who will re- 
joice at the inconclusive reasoning so grievously disap- 
pointing to us. How far Dr. Whewell succeeds in sepa- 
rating his scheme from the systems which find their ulti- 
mate obligation in Happiness, may be judged by a few 
sentences in which he contrasts them. ‘ They seek to de- 
duce the Rules of Actions from a Supreme Odject of De- 
sire; whereas we have deduced them from a Supreme Rule 
of Action.” Yes, but have you not yourself made the Su- 
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preme Rule of Action a dependent term on the Supreme 
Object of Desire? and is it any merit in a “ deduction” to 
stop with the penultimate, instead of going back tothe ul- 
timate, premiss? “ They direct men to aim at Happiness ; 
we direct them to aim at Acting Rightly.” True; but 
you also assure them that the “ Rule of Rightness points 
to Happiness” (573), and that if it did not, it would not be 
the right rule: where is the difference between aiming at 
Happiness through a rule of action, and aiming ata rule of 
action which points to happiness? ‘ We deduce our Rules 
from the Constitution of man’s nature; they, from the ob- 
jects of his desires” (552). And how is there any contra- 
riety inthis? Sketch for us a “constitution of man’s na- 
ture,” without naming the “objects of his desires :” or 
make a list of the “ objects of his desires,” observing si- 
lence as to “the constitution of his nature ;” and we will 
then admit your distinction. Meanwhile, we discern in it 
only this: you examine human feelings as craving the ob- 
jec's ; they examine the objects as craved by the. feelings. 
Ww hat would be thought of two rival schools of Magnetic 
Science, of which one, in its anxiety to disclaim all con- 
nectiou with “the house over the way,” should announce, 
“They measure the force with which the loadstone at- 
tracts iron ; we measure the force with which the iron tends 
to the loadstone?” Dr. Whewell, with every disposition, 
has found no better reason for quarrel with Dr. P: ley. 

We have now seen the way in which Dr. Whewell derives 
the Moral Sentiments from the Jural Sentiments; the Ju- 
ral Sentiments from Positive Laws ; and Positive Laws 
from—nothing or “ necessary existence.” We accompany 
him up the next step of his ascent with no increase of 
security : and fear that he has not succeeded in establishing 
a true connexion between Morals and Religion. From the 
frequency and emphasis of his appeal to what is “ abso- 
lutely right,” or “right in itself,” we were led to hope that 
moral distinctions would be treated as ultimate, that all 
inquiry into their credentials would be foreclosed, and no 
parley be held with those who asked for something more 
right than rectitude. This hope seemed to derive encou- 
ragement from such passages as the following :— 

“With regard to the Supreme Rule, the question Why ? 
admits of no further answer. Why must I do what is right? 
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Because it is right. Why should I do what I ought? Be- 
cause I ought. The Supreme Rule supplies a reason for 
that which it commands, by deing the Supreme Rule.”— 
(75. 

We were mistaken, however: and the illusion was effec- 
tually dissipated by this short sentence,—the text of a great 
deal which follows in the Fourth Book :— 

“The Supreme Rule of Human Action derives its Real 
Authority, and its actual force, from its being the Law of 
God, the Creator of Man. The Reason for doing what is 
absolutely right, is, that it is the Will of God, through 
which the condition and destination of man are what they 
are.” (344.) 

The Supreme Rule then is not the Supreme Rule: and 
a Reason is discovered for that which can have no Reason. 
By what inscrutable process of mutual concession these 
dicta are brought to sit quietly side by side, and travel 
over the world in the vehicle of the same philosophy , we 
are unable to conjecture. There is however a kind of 
partition or local separation, interposed between them. 
The former of them rules in the first volume, where an 
authority which must not be questioned is wanted for the 
author’s Morality: the latter has its way in the second 
volume, where a similar divine right is required for his 
Religion: and it is only by an imprudent anticipation that 
this last prefers its claim, in the passage we have cited, 
before its antagonist has done its work and fallen asleep. 
In one point “of view there is some consistency between 
Dr. Whewell’s theories of obligation at the two ends of 
his Ethical exposition. He rests every obligation upon 
Positive Law as its Foundation. Nothing is right, until 
it can get enacted. As the historical constitution of a 
Community determines all human rights and duties, so 
the actual constitution of the world is the beginning of all 
moral distinctions. Social man finds the ultimate ‘ground 
of his duties in human legislation; responsible man, in 
divine legislation. Pa is with great concern that we see 
this doctrine of “ Sovereign Wi ill,” revived. We protest 
against the notion that a Being, by acting as our Creator, 
and putting us under a certain constitution of things, be- 
comes morally entitled to our obedience. Were it so, any 
superhuman Force, capable of systematic agency, might 
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equally command our Conscience; and the only reason 
why men should not love and serve the Devil, is that he is 
not strong enough to substantiate his claim. If there are 
no moral distinctions in rerum naturd,—if they date their 
origin from the creation of man,—if this recent and local 
act is the limit of their history and their range ;—they are 
entitled indeed to respect as the municipal bye-laws of the 
club in which I live; but I see beyond them on every side. 
Geology makes me familiar with immeasurable times, 
Astronomy with infinite spaces, to which they are strange: 
every railway cutting takes me to an age, every telescope 
conveys me to some world, where they are not. They 
shrink within the sphere of my personal presence, and run 
down with the time-piece that measures mortal things. 
And if they cannot be affirmed of the pre-existent creation 
into which man was born, much less can they be referred 
to the nature of the Creative God. Say that he caused 
them, and you deny that he followed them. Deduce jus- 
tice from his Will, and his Will ceases to be just. Let 
him precede good and ill, and his Eternal Spirit is exempt 
alike from the one and from the other, and recedes from 
our aspirations into perfect moral indifference. If Wisdom 
and Holiness are historical births from his volition, they 
are not inherent attributes of his Being. On this theory, 
you forego all title to praise the system of things: for had 
it been quite different and even opposite, it would have 
been equally perfect, tried by the guage of its own self- 
contained rule. He and his works, who by arbitrary choice 
can shift, or reverse, or destroy the separating lines of good 
and evil, must remain secure from estimates devoid of 
trust, and removed from veneration. It is therefore an 
utterly suicidal act of ambition on the part of Religion to 
demand precedence of Morals: and instead of proclaiming 
that the laws of the world are good because they are esta- 
blished, it must teach that they are established because 
they are good. God must be presented to our faith, as 
having recognised, not as having originated, the moral dis- 
tinctions, through which we love and worship, as well as 
fear and obey him. 

The connection between the parts of Dr. Whewell’s sys- 
tem becomes slighter and less secure, as we proceed. So 
frail and slender is the thread by which he unites Revealed 
Religion with Natural, that it is scarcely possible to speak 
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of it, without making a vibration to which it yields. Two 
elements are twined ‘together to form it. Our natural re- 

sources leave us doubtful (1) how far repentance and 
amendment can restore the lapsed soul, (2) whether any 
supernatural aids are accorded to our honest but feeble 
will: and our defective knowledge in these respects it is 
the design of Revelation to repair. On the second point, 
we will only observe, that it is with the work of the human 
will alone that the moralist has to do; that as any agency 
within nature or from beyond nature, which is extraneous 
to his voluntary powers, is no object of ethical considera- 
tion, so ignorance of it is no defect in ethical knowledge ; 
that we are responsible only for the power which is our 
own, and can acquit ourselves of the responsibility, whether 

able or not, by analysis of consciousness, to disengage our 
personal activity from the co- -operative agencies of God. 

As to the other point, our author, after Butler, i in the most 
questionable part of his “ Analogy,” observes :— 


‘The Moralist is thus led to teach, that after Transgression, 
Repentance and Amendment are necessary steps in our Moral 
Culture. But the Moralist cannot pronounce how far these 
steps can avail as a remedy for the evil; how far they can 
repair the broken completeness of man’s moral course; how far 
they can restore the health of man’s moral life ; how far they can 
finally, and upon the whole, avert the consequences of sin from 
man’s condition and destination.’ —(357.) 


Now here we have, under a single description, two inca- 
pacities charged upon the moralist. He cannot pronounce 
upon the present moral health of penitents : and he cannot 
predict their lot of future recompense. Why can he not 
judge of their moral health? Is not this “ moral health” 
an ascertainable spiritual matter of fact, indicating itself by 
perceptible symptoms, just as much as health of body ; and 
like that, declaring itself to the conscious patient and the 
vigilant observer, quite as plainly after disease as before it ? 
If wickedness were, as this doctrine assumes, a secret, im- 
palpable poison, that could exist and give no sign, it might 
lurk unsuspected in the soul defore transgression no less 
probably than after: and this anxious misgiving, in which 
morality cannot help us, would not attach peculiarly to the 
case of the repentant. But we hold this theological theory 
of sin to be an enervating superstition, the sure mark of a 
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sickly unreality in morals, and an unloving fear in religion. 
Sin is nothing else than moral evil; and moral evil is a 
broad black fact, visible enough in shades of every hue on 
the life and the affections: whoever teaches that it is a 
ghostly mystery withdraws men in quest of a fiction from 
conflict with the dark reality. Whether the moralist can 
foretell the future destination of the penitent transgressor, 
we will not attempt to decide. We only say, that the 
grounds, such as they are, on which he may venture to 
judge of any man’s futurity, do not fail him in this parti- 
cular case. The state of the character here regulates, in 
every instance, our anticipations of the hereafter: and we 
conceive the character of the repentant offender to be as 
distinctly legible as that of any other being,—if indeed such 
other there can be. And at all events there is one thing 
which the moralist can affirm; viz.that penitence and amend- 
ment constitute the on/y human remedies. They exhaust 
our resources. Whatever portion of the evil these fail to 
repair is irreparable by our volition, and therefore the 
source of no further duty, but only of regretful sorrow. 
We have now examined the several steps by which Dr, 
Whewell rises from his historical basis of Roman and 
English law to the highest sphere of human duty. We 
must turn back, before we conclude, to the portion of his 
work which introduces this series, and say a few words on 
its @ priori reasonings. It contains, as we have stated, 
two fundamental propositions, besides the ‘‘ Elementary 
Notions and Definitions” assumed as media of proof: that 
“ Moral Rules necessarily exist ;” and that “ Rights must 
be Realities.” The first of these is demonstrated by the 
help of two definitions: one fixing upon Reason as the 
personal element and characteristic of Man (10) ; the other, 
proposing the power of applying Rules as the distinction of 
Reason (21). These things having been premised, the 
proof runs thus: without Reason, man does not act as 
man; without Rules, he does not use Reason; therefore 
Rules are necessary to his acting as man (66). If our 
readers can discover in this demonstration anything but a 
reprint of the definitions ; or, in the definitions anything 
but an assumption of the point to be proved, they must 
transfer upon us the charge of confused thought which, 
meanwhile, we must leave at Dr. Whewell’s door. He 
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appends another proof of the same proposition ; of which 
we will only say, that, with strict adherence to the author’s 
own definitions, we have read it over, substituting through- 
out the word “ magpie” for the word “man ;” and it is 
pleasing to find that “ Moral Rules necessarily exist” for 
magpies no less than for the human race. The other pro- 
position reaches its conclusion by a more intricate process, 
of which we believe the following to be a faithful report. 
Moral rules, by the force of the terms, must regulate 
action, and must not have anything in their structure to 
unfit them for this end. Now this structure requires the 
use of general terms, and implies general conceptions. 
These conceptions are either of real things, or they are 
not. If they are not, they can have no force to regulate 
action, which has to do with real things: therefore they 
are conceptions of real things. Now the kind of concep- 
tions which enter into moral rules are these,— Property, 
Family, Contracts, &c.; or, generally, “ Abstractions vested 
in persons:” these therefore are real things. But “ Ab- 
stractions vested in persons” are Rights: therefore “ Rights 
must be Realities.” Q. EK. D. This demonstration we 
present simply as a Natural History specimen of the 
a priort species of argument; into its physiology we do 
not propose to enter, as we question whether it ever per- 
formed, or was even intended to perform, a living func- 
tion. One satisfactory assurance, however, comes out in 
the course of it, viz. that a thief is metaphysically impos- 
sible. It is the “Conception of property” which “ has 
power to suppress” the acts arising from “the desire of 
having.” Now a thief must have the “Conception of 
property,” in order to steal meum or tuum: therefore the 
acts arising from “ the desire of having” are suppressed 
in him; and thief as thief cannot exist. 

All this sort of “rigorous reasoning” we cannot but 
regard as mere verbal legerdemain; a perversion of the 
genuine @ priort method no less unhappy, than are the 
remaining Books, of the @ posteriori. In the one case, 
the Deductions,—besides starting from a system of first 
principles so loosely stated as to open questions of inter- 
pretation at every step,—are only so many contortions of 
the original Definitions. In the other, the Induction pro- 
ceeds, not by analysis of a selected Moral phenomenon 
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into its elements, but by accumulations of unanalysed ex- 
perience, by a mere enumerative classification of the com- 
plex historical facts of Roman and English Law,—facts, 
mixed throughout with matter not moral at all. And, if 
our view of the true procedure in the Moral Sciences be 
not entirely wrong, Dr. Whewell, besides mismanaging 
both methods, has destroyed their mutual relation by in- 
verting their proper order. 

The wide dissent from our author’s system which we 
have been obliged to express, narrows itself to a single 
point in a criticism which we must briefly make upon his 
Preface. He there disclaims any intention to enter upon 
the “ Philosophy of Morality,” i.e. the Psychological laws 
on which moral phenomena depend; and proposes merely 
to construct a Body of Morality, “ in which moral propo- 
sitions are deduced from Axioms, by successive steps of 
reasoning, so as to form a connected system of Moral 
Truth.” When this has been done, and not till then, he 
thinks we shall be prepared to examine the Faculties which 
make us responsible agentg, and the conditions under 
which they act. This postponement of the whole theory 
of the Moral Sentiments he justifies by the example of 
geometry. All inquiries into the laws of geometrical rea- 
soning, and the mental powers and processes engaged in 
it, imply the previous existence of a Body of Geometry. 
As Euclid had to demonstrate before there could be a 
Philosophy of Geometry: so Dr. Whewell must moralise, 
before there can be a Philosophy of Morality. 

Now the fallacious character of this analogy is evident 
from a remark already made, viz., that Morality is not, 
like Geometry, a Science, but an Art. It is not a system 
of truths, but a system of rules. To the theory of Morals 
it stands related, as Mensuration to Geometry. To talk of 
framing a Body of Morality by “deduction from axioms ” 
is not more absurd than to project an @ priori treatise on 
land-surveying or barrel-guaging. ‘The order wanted in 
manuals of art is not the logical order of thought, but the 
practical order of execution. Hence Dr. Whewell’s whole 
conception of the task before him, as resembling the pro- 
cedure of Euclid in the composition of his Elements, ap- 
pears certain only to mislead him. If he has written the 
System of Morality he intended, there cannot be the cate- 
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nation of deductions he supposes: and if there be such 
catenation of deductions, then he has written, not the work 
of Rules which he intended, but the work of Philosophy 
he disclaims. 

“Still,” it may be said, “ this only shows that he de- 
scribed his first step in terms of Science, instead of the 
more applicable terms of Art: and that, from this cause, 
he may have aimed at the wrong kind of arrangement of 
internal parts in this preliminary work. But is not his 
main idea of order well-founded? must not art precede 
philosophy ? and did not Mensuration exist before Geo- 
metry?” Yes; but not books on Mensuration. The 
attempt to compute and compare spaces of different 
dimensions was certainly prior to any treatise on the 
properties of figure; the measurer’s act to the geometer’s 
thought: for in an analysis of this act did the said thought 
at first consist. And, in like manner, morality must exist 
in fact, deeds just and unjust must awaken their appro- 
priate sentiments in men; before these sentiments can be 
made objects of self-consciousness, and be reflected on in 
relation to the causes that excite them. But, in either 
case, verbal lists and descriptions of the actions done, whether 
mensurative or moral, are by no means requisite to the 
origination and growth of science. It is the life of man 
as a voluntary agent, not any (treatise on that life, which 
Ethical Philosophy undertakes to analyse. 

One remark more will perhaps bring us to the source of 
suggestion, which supplied this unfortunate analogy. The 
* Philosophy of geometry,” that is, the theory of mathe- 
matical evidence, is a psychological study: it is an exa- 
mination of the procedure of the human understanding, 
when making or when communicating discoveries about 
quantity. The “ Philosophy of Morality,” that is, the 
theory of the sentiments of right and wrong, is also a 
psychological study: it is an examination of the procedure 
of the human conscience, when judging the springs of 
action and their results. From this resemblance of the 
two “ philosophies,’—both dealing with the faculties of 
man,—arose, no doubt, our author’s impression, that they 
must hold corresponding positions on the spheres of know- 
ledge to which they respectively belong. And so in truth 
they do: only, let us observe, the thing studied by the 
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first of these “ philosophies ” is, ‘ man geometrically think- 
ing;” the thing studied in the second is, ‘ man morally 
acting. The prerequisite of the one is geometrical thought; 
the prerequisite of the other is moral action. These are the 
human arts,—the one intellectual, the other practical,— 
which supply materials to the analytic skill of the philoso- 
phers undertaking their investigation. But between these 
two arts there is this difference: The practical one is an art 
simply, going straight among external conditions, and at a 
single step putting the Will in possession of itsend. The 
intellectual one, on the other hand, is the art of construct- 
ing a science; the art of geometric thought is not hand-work, 
but head-work: the head-work must have taken place, the 
science must be formed, before the art which has wrought 
it can be examined. A science, an organized system of 
truths, cannot be formed without registering the successive 
steps as they succeed each other, in other words, without 
making a book: nor can we enable another person to exa- 
mine our intellectual actions, to see how we perform them, 
if we do not record them in language. With practical pro- 
cesses it is evidently otherwise : they display themselves, 
and dispense with the medium of words. This is the 
reason why books on Geometry are prerequisites to a 
i Philosophy of Geometry ;” while books on Morality are 
not necessary to a “ Philosophy of Morality.” For these 
reasons we think that the analogy which Dr. Whewell has 
adopted as the corner-stone of his system is entirely un- 
sound. 

In treating this work of an eminent and able man, we 
have deliberately avoided the course which would have 
been most easy to ourselves, and, we fear, most agreeable 
to our readers. We might have given ourselves no con- 
cern about the way in which he lays out his subject; have 
slurred over the loose junctures between the parts; have 
lightly sped across the slippery logic; and stopped our 
breath till we were clear of the metaphysic fogs. There 
would have remained room enough, and more than enough, 
for a critical ramble through the particular moral and poli- 
tical tenets which characterise the book. The author’s 
leaning towards the highest doctrines of authority, and the 
evident zest with which he propounds them, are remark- 
able even in a Churchman. Not Wolsey himself could 
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find more magnificent pleas for state prerogatives; and 
scarcely Innocent, had he lived now, make grander claims 
for an exclusive Church. Passive obedience, or something 
which we cannot distinguish from it, is enjoined; no scope 
is allowed to individual Conscience in resistance to any 
law, however iniquitous. The governors of a country are 
to select One Church as the true one; to endow it with 
wealth and dignities ; to entrust it with the education of 
the people; to limit all national offices to its members; to 
protect it by a law against “ religious sedition.” We should 
gladly have adverted to these symptomatic peculiarities of 
doctrine, and to some better things, equally earnest and 
hearty, especially the indignant severity with which Slavery 
is everywhere treated. But we thought it our duty to look 
rather into the structure of the book, on which its pre- 
tensions mainly rest, than into the details, which, unless 
the method be good, become a collection of unauthorised 
opinions. We shall watch the destination of this work 
with some anxiety. The author has distinguished himself, 
with some other members of his University, by his stric- 
tures on the moral studies entering into the Cambridge 
course. He occupies a position likely to give effect to his 
opinions. We do not profess to think that Locke, much 
less Paley, presents the best guidance to the young men of 
the present age into the domain of intellectual and moral 
philosophy. But we should be sorry to hear that the 
* Elements of Morality” had taken any portion of their 
place. The “ Moral and Political Philosophy” at least 
starts courageously, and pursues with some freedom ques- 
tions of civil right and religious liberty. And the “ Essay 
on the Human Understanding” can never be read without 
giving clearer insight into the contents of the mental world 
within us, and a nobler ambition to devote the powers it 


reveals to the fearless pursuit of truth and the free service 
of God. 














Art. V.—DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


Of the Moral Principle of the Atonement: also of Faith; 
and of its two Sorts, Conviction and Confidence, and 
of the connection between them. By the Rev. Joun 
Penrose, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; author of the Bampton Lecture Sermons 
for 1808, &c. London : Fellowes, 1843, pp. 494. 


Lectures on the Scripture Doctrine of Atonement, or of 
Reconciliation through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the late Lanr Carpenter, LL.D. 
London: Green, 1843, pp. 234. 


We have here two of the latest productions on the subject 
of the Atonement, proceeding from Divines of a very dif- 
ferent school—one, a clergyman of the Establishment, the 
other, an Unitarian Minister—and yet exhibiting in their 
general conclusions no great or irreconcileable discrepancy 
from each other.— The work of Mr. Penrose is evi- 
dently the result of long, patient, and anxious thought, 
and expresses throughout a spirit of candour and con- 
scientiousness, which deserves the highest praise. Every 
page discovers the earnest wish of the author to treat all 
opposed to him with perfect fairness, and to do justice to 
the honest varieties of religious opinion. Indeed, his dread 
of over-statement and misrepresentation renders him at 
times scrupulous to a fault. When he has been encoun- 
tering some view with great show of reason, we often find 
him—to disarm hostility —willing r, after all, to concede that 
it may be true, though questioning the propriety of insist- 
ing upon it, if not positively taught in Scripture. This 
excess of caution seems to spring from the natural re- 
verence of a gentle and affectionate spirit for the forms of 
thought, in which the system of Christian doctrine had 
been first made familiar to it: and in no respect is the 
hook of Mr. Penrose more interesting, or, psychologically 
considered, more instructive, than as exhibiting the ditfi- 


culty with which even earnest and truthful minds overcome 
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the bias of early education, and the efforts they will make, 
to force it into agreement with the impressible suggestions 
of their moral nature, and to find out some sense in which 
they may still receive the language of established formu- 
laries of opinions as true. The learning of Mr. Penrose 
is extensive, but never ostentatiously displayed. His 
favourite maxim of interpretation is to acquiesce, without 
aspiring to be wise above what is written, in the sim- 
ple statements of Scripture—a principle which is more 
specious than sound, and rather causes difficulties than 
solves them; since the ideas, no less than the words, of 
ancient writers, to become intelligible—especially on ab- 
stract and spiritual themes—often require translation into 
some equivalent expression of our modern theories. ‘To 
us, we must confess, our author’s Scripturalism appears to 
exceed all reasonable bounds.* With many satisfactory 
and well-reasoned passages, and an admirable tone of feel- 
ing pervading every part of it—the work, as a whole, 
wants compactness and unity. The observations on the 
same point, instead of being gathered up into one view, 
are dispersed and desultory ; and the various parts of the 
argument lose much of their force and coherence from not 
being exhibited in a clear and _ well-digested method. 
There is an absence of scientific order and distinctness 
in the distribution of its materials, which makes the book 
almost painful to read ; and in the language, too, we notice 
occasionally a similar deficiency of perspicuity and pre- 
cision. Some of these defects may not be unconnected 
with the moral qualities of the author’s mind—his meek- 
ness and caution, and religious apprehension of giving un- 
necessary offence, and would probably disappear under the 
influence of a bolder, more decisive and less scrupulous 
judgment. 

The result of his investigation of the doctrine of the 
Atonement may be thus stated:—that the work of the 
Gospel is purely mora/—to turn men from sin to righte- 





* As when, for example, in his Preface, p. ix., he regards the exemption of 
the New Testament writers from ‘ any error, even in the mere argumentation, 
rightly interpreted, of what they say’—to be ‘scarcely anything less than a 
demonstration of the absolute truth of the doctrines which they affirm.’ And 
yet, with his usual aversion from absolute decision, he qualifies this assertion 
of the infallibility of the apostolic penman, both in his text and in a note, by 
admitting the possibility of an exception to it. 
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ousness; that, in whatever way we understand the phrases 
about Christ’s propitiation, and dying for our sins, his 
death can have had no efficacy in procuring our salvation, 
except through the introduction of more powerful motives 
into our minds, making us inwardly new moral beings; 
that without this inward change, there can be no salvation; 
that, since Christ is truly and properly God, (for in this 
article the author is wholly at variance with the Socinian 
Scheme,) there can be no division or opposition of agency 
between Christ and God, and the entire plan of human sal- 
vation must be ultimately traced up to God’s free mercy 
and love. Mr. Penrose conceives the true view of the 
Atonement, and that which he himself defends—to lie in 
a medium between inadequate notions of its importance, 
such as he imputes to the Socinians, and those which are 
exaggerated, i.e. regard Christ’s death, as a motive or con- 
sideration, to induce or enable God to pardon guilty men, 
in other words, impute to it some beneficial effect on our 
condition, over and above its influence to destroy sin and 
implant holiness. He does not object to the expression 
vicarious sacrifice, and thinks it may be justified from 
Scripture, Matt. xx. 28,*—observing, ‘the thing, the sub- 
stitution, is exactly the same, whatever the way, in which 
it becomes, or is made, available. His view is, that the 
doctrines of ransom and satisfaction are to be explained by 
analogy, to which great influence must be allowed in inter- 
preting the language, expressive of human relations with 
God ; and that, when so understood, they imply, that man 
must still work for himself, to reap the benefit of Christ’s 
sacrifice, p. 98. Three doctrines are noticed, as held by 
theologians, respecting the mode of salvation through 
Christ: (1.) That of strict imputation, or a transference 
of the extrinsic merits of Christ to believers, maintained 
by Luther and Melancthon; (2.) That of the infusion of 
grace, in adults or infants, through baptism, in consequence 
of Christ’s having satisfied divine justice, held by the 
Church of Rome and by some Protestant Sectaries; (3.) 
That of forgiveness from God through Christ, inasmuch 
as Christ, by his doctrine and institutions, gives us a moral 
power of resisting evil, and attaining to good, which, 
without him, we should not, or rather do not, possess. 
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This last is the view affirmed by Mr. Penrose, and he main- 
tains, that it is clearly taught in Scripture. He thus sums 
up his conclusions respecting the importance attached in 
Scripture to the death of Christ: § Faith in Christ’s dlood, 
(Rom. iii. 25,) an expression no where else to be found in 
Scripture, is faith in his religion: faith in his religion is 
faith in his blood. The argument would have been the 
same if it had been said, “ through faith in his incarnation, 
or in his resurrection,”—the part being, according to either 
of these forms of expression, put for the whole. But 
Christ’s blood, or death, is alleged with the greater and 
more obvious propriety, inasmuch as it is to be accounted 
as not only the sanction of the whole system, but also as 
the most eminent instance which the whole system affords, 
of his mercy and love, and the most impressive lesson of 
the fatal consequences of that sin from which he died to 
redeem us.”—P., 230, 1. 

In the second division of his subject, which relates to 
Faith, Mr. Penrose very satisfactorily points out the dis- 
tinction between conviction, or the act of the understanding 
in giving assent to propositions, and confidence, or the 
moral earnestness with which that conviction is embraced, 
and which gives it influence on the temper and conduct. 
Though conviction is the basis of confidence, yet confi- 
dence, moral confidence, is the great end and design of 
Christianity. Conviction is acceptable to God, only as 
the fruit or representation of the moral acts whic h produce 
it; whereas confidence is acceptable for its own sake, as 
inclusive of will.—In this part of his work, the modera- 
tion, good sense and Christian feeling of Mr. Penrose are 
very conspicuous. If we have anything to object to in 
his statements, it is simply this; that he hardly appears 
to us, to distinguish sufficiently between intellectual and 
moral processes, vand then again, to confound, as almost 
identical, moral principle and religious faith. At the end 
of the volume are a number of detached observations, 
under the title of Fragments, which exhibit the author’s 
predominant trains of feeling and modes of thought, and 
probably discover the way in which his views have been 
gradually formed.—Indeed the previous work looks very 
much like an attempt to reduce into order and system, an 
accumulation of such fragmentary expositions of thought ; 
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some portions of which, as incapable of being wrought 
into the general plan, have been allowed to remain in their 
primitive state, and thrown into a sort of appendix. 

The work of the late Dr. Carpenter on the Atonement 
is less elaborate, and altogether of a more popular charac- 
ter ; though the subject was one, on which the excellent 
and pious author had bestowed much thought and re- 
search, and had long intended to give his views in a ma- 
tured form to the public, as the Second Part of his Reply 
to Archbishop Magee. This design he did not live to 
execute. The little volume before us consists, for the 
most part, of lectures, delivered by him in the course of 
his ministerial duties, and selected out of his papers, in 
accordance with instructions left behind him, by one of 
his sons, who has performed the office of editor with all 
the care and zeal of filial affection. The marked charac- 
ters of Dr. Carpenter’s mind—his fervour and simplicity, 
and the Scriptural unction of his devotional spirit—are 
very plainly brought out in this work.—By no one could 
the Socinian or Unitarian view of the Atonement have 
been exhibited in a form less fitted to wound the feelings 
or shock the prejudices of the orthodox. Like Penrose, 
he clings to the statements of the New Testament, and 
evidently finds the highest gratification of his religious 
taste and sensibility in the strong and glowing phrase- 
ology of the Bible. ‘The only difficulty,’ says he, ‘in 
the way of the Unitarian, who has duly studied the Scrip- 
tures with the spirit as well as with the understanding, is, 
so to clothe the sentiments of his heart, that while he ex- 
presses them as he feels, and as the apostles teach him to 
feel, he may not, through the prevalence of erroneous 
views, mislead any from revealed truth respecting the 
attributes and moral government of the Almighty. He 
would often join, with full satisfaction, in the glowing lan- 
guage of his orthodox brethren, if he felt, that, in the cir- 
cumstances, he could so do it, that it might be to the 
glory of God, even the Father, so that God might be glo- 
rified, through Christ Jesus.’ —P. 89. 

The prominent idea in Dr. Carpenter’s theory of the 
Atonement, which differs in no essential particular from 
that of Mr. Penrose, (although in their views of the person 
of Christ they entirely disagree)—is, that, while all the 
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blessing and privileges of the Gospel, through which erring 
and sinful man is reconciled with his Maker, originated in 
the free, unpurchased, mercy of the Father, yet, since, by 
the appointment of God, the death of Christ—considered 
as a fulfilment of prophecy, as a ratification of the New 
Covenant, as preparatory to his resurrection, as a means 
of perfecting his character, and the condition of his final 
exaltation, and as terminating the exclusive privileges of 
the Jewish people*—was indispensable to their effectual 
conveyance and diffusion—the enjoyment of them, and all 
the effects that have flowed from them, may be justly 
ascribed to the voluntary self-sacrifice of Christ.—His 
death, viewed in this light, was moreover a pledge of the 
tender mercy of God, who spared not his own Son for our 
salvation—and ‘a ransom, a means of deliverance from 
sin and all the evils of sin.’—‘ if the object of the Gospel, 
observes the lamented writer, ‘ was the salvation of men, 
their deliverance from sin and all its evils, and if Christ 
could not have effected this but through his death, and if 
he did so effect it; then to his death we owe, under 
Divine « app ointment, the blessings of the Gospel ; by his 
death especia lly, he became our Saviour and Redeemer ; 
and the sacrifice of his life was our ransom, peculiarly as 
it respects our Saviour himself, the price of our redemp- 
tion, our means cf deliverence from all the evils from 
which we are delivered by his work, his Gospel, his death.’ 
—P.95. Again - says, The two great principles, upon 
which I rest my exp!) anations of the Scriptural language 
respecting the death of Christ, are, that we have the bless- 
ings of the Gospel from the love of God, and through the 
work and sufferings of Christ. I do not know how more 
closely or accurately to express the substance of the whole, 
than in the words of the apostle Paul; ‘In him we have 
redempiion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins; ac- 
cording to the riches of His (the Father’s) grace, wherein 
he hath abounded toward us in ail wisdom and prudence.’ 
Among his principles of interpretation, Dr. Carpenter lays 
great stress on the consideration, that God’s power or dis- 
position to pardon sinners on repentance, was not at all 
affected by the death of Christ, and that the operation of 
Christ’s sacrifice of himself, is on Man, not on God. 


* These different points are set forth and explained in the Third Lecturs 
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This short account of the two works under review, will 
suffice to show how nearly their authors coincide in the 
general results of their inquiries respecting the Atonement. 
Moderate, candid and devout, both swayed by the purest 
moral feeling and by a deep reverence for Scripture, these 
two excellent persons seem to have been gradually urged 
on, even by the obvious differences of their mental consti- 
tution, towards a common view of the moral relation of 
mankind to Christ and God. Setting out from opposite 
points, impulses of a different kind have constantly les- 
sened the distance between them, and caused them at length 
almost to meet ; alm reason and strong moral convic- 
tions inciting Mr. Penrose to elicit a rationalistic sense 
from the orthodox doctrines and the texts usually alleged 
in their support, while warm religious sensibilities were 
continually drawing Dr. Carpenter further and further 
away from the simply philosophical view of the Gospel, 
into closer sympathy with the phraseology and the feelings, 
in which the great majority of Christians find comfort and 
delight. It is remarkable, and certainly at variance with 
the ordinary judgment of the world—that if there be any 
circumstance which distinguishes these two works on the 
Atonement, in the main so accordant, from each other, it 
is the predominance of an ethical and practical tendency in 
the reasonings of a clergyman of the Establishment, and 
the very strong expression of a devotional spirit in the 
views of the Unitarian. 

To the conclusions of both writers—to their conception 
of the Divine character and government—to their estimate 
of the terms of man’s final acceptance with God, and of 
the great design and practical effect of the Christian dis- 
pensation, we yield our entire and most cordial assent :— 
we cannot say, that we consider them equally successful as 
expositors of Scripture. Expressions occur in all parts of 
the New Testament, but especially in the Epistles, of which 
they appear to us to evade the full and obvious force, and 
to fail in trac ing the logical connexion with their own 
practical inferences. We cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that a direct importance is attached in Scripture to the 
death of Christ, as a means of justification and of deliver- 
ance from sin, which none of their interpretations satis- 
factorily explain. They never fairly grapple with the real 
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difficulty. A reader, unbiassed by any reference to doc- 
trinal conclusions, would feel that the writers who made 
use of such expressions must have had some strong and 
peculiar idea of the immediate efficacy of Christ’s death, 
without penetrating to which, it is impossible to apprehend 
their true meaning. But in this inquiry, we do not find 
that either of our authors affords us any effectual assist- 
ance. We have a statement of their own view of the pur- 
pose of Christ’s death, and beside it a text—or texts—of 
Scripture ; but a natural link to connect the two parts of 
the argument, is wanting, and its place supplied by a long 
and circuitous chain of artificially-associated ideas.* Dr. 
Carpenter in his 6th Lecture, has pointed out various cir- 
cumstances that would unavoidably affect the language of 
the Apostles on this subject; and we admit their force, as 
far as they go: but it is clear to us, that his reasonings, 
ingenious as they are, and recommended by all the earnest- 
ness of his own devout spirit, do not come up to and fully 
meet the exigencies of the case. For ourselves, we must 
confess, that we have not yet met with any interpretation 
which completely harmonises all the texts which bear on 
the efficacy of Christ’s death, in the Scriptures. Every 
theory proposed is more or less one-sided, unduly exalting 
a particular class of texts, to the comparative neglect, or 
with a forced and inadequate interpretation of others—miss- 
ing the common point of view, which would easily and natu- 
rally embrace them all—that germinating idea at the root 
of the whole system of apostolic doctrine, from which they 
might at once be seen to spring. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, it may be admitted, that expositors have unnecessarily 
embarrassed themselves by endeavouring to make out too 
close an agreement between the statements in various parts 
of the Sacred Writings, the same facts being differently 
apprehended and construed by minds of a different order 
and temperament. Still there is a common idea running 
through the whole of the New Testament, in relation to 
the death of Christ; and difficulties have been thrown in 
the way of ascertaining its real value, not only by the ob- 
trusion of systems arbitrarily assumed, but even on the 


* See, as examples, Penrose on Rom. iii. 25, p. 230; and Carpenter, pp. 95 
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part of those who honestly seek their faith from Scripture 
alone, by an almost unconscious aversion to admit the 
natural, obvious and unconstrained meaning of many pas- 
sages, and by the tacit assumption, involved in their con- 
ception of Divine Revelation, that such meaning must be 
in direct accordance with those wider views of the relations 
between God and man, to which the human mind, in the 
pre-ordained evolution of its faculties, under the influence 
of the general spirit of Christianity, has gradually attained. 

Two circumstances must be considered, and their mutual 
relation kept before the mind, in appreciating the worth 
and significance of Christianity, as the great moral phe- 
nomenon, which most clearly announces the designs of 
Providence to the world :—first, the primitive facts, in 
which the Dispensation originated; and secondly, the 
inferences drawn from those facts by the reflection of 
believers in the successive ages of the Church, the order 
and progress of God’s Natural Providence co-operating 
with the impressions of a transmitted and appropriated 
faith, to bestow on Christianity its peculiar character and 
effect in relation to the changing conditions of human 
society. These two circumstances make up between them 
the history of Christianity, and must be combined to give 
us an adequate view of the power and extent of its ope- 
rations. In the Catholic system, the latter consideration 
has predominated; in Protestantism, the former: Catho- 
licism and Protestantism may be fairly described, as each 
an exaggerated expression of one of the two elements, 
which enter into the composition of Christianity, as a dis- 
pensation. Simply to go back to the naked, primitive, 
facts, beautiful and wondrous as they are, in which Chris- 
tianity commenced its divine mission on the earth—without 
regard to the institutions that have grown up out of them 
and still exercise a beneficial influence in the world, or to 
the profound reasonings and vast conclusions which, ori- 
ginally suggested by them, retain to this day a command- 
ing authority over the highest order of minds—is not to 
recover the true purport and design of the Gospel, but to 
cast aside the commentary with which God’s providence 
has accompanied it from age to age, in the view of gifted 
men, who understood the wants of their contemporaries, 
and drew forth, as they were wanted, the treasures of its 
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‘hidden wisdom ’—and to renounce the means and oppor- 
tunities of a large and generous faith, almost as completely 
as by a blind submission to the great ecclesiastical doctors 
of a particular period.—Even in the New Testament itself, 
the facts recorded must be distinguished from the views 
associated with them, the reasonings founded on them, and 
the conclusions drawn from them; for the process of tra- 
ditional development had begun, before the books trans- 
mitting the facts, were written.—Postponing to the latter 
part of this article, a consideration of the views, the reason- 
ings, and the conclusions, contained in the New Testament 
—we shall exhibit, first of all, the simple facts of Christ’s 
personal history, and then very briefly compare with it a 
few of the more remarkable phenomena in the development 
of Christian doctrine—with relation more especially to the 
death of Christ. 

It is impossible to state the fundamental facts of the 
Christian Dispensation more clearly or more simply than 
in the words of Peter to Cornelius (Acts x. 37—43): “ The 
word which God sent to the children of Israel, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all): that word ye 
know, which was published throughout all Judea, begin- 
ning from Galilee, after the baptism which John preached 
—how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth, with a holy spirit 
and with power; who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil, for God was with 
him: and we are witnesses of all things which he did in 
the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem; whom also, having 
hung upon a cross, they slew. Him God raised up on the 
third day, and permitted to show himself, not to all the 
people, but to the witnesses that were pre-ordained of 
God, even to us, who ate and drank with him after his 
resurrection from the dead: and he charged us to preach 
to the people, and to testify that it is he who has been 
appointed by God, judge of the living and the dead. To 
him all the prophets bear witness that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him, shall receive remission of sins through his 
name.” 

Let us notice the chief points of this statement: that 
the word of peace to Jew and Gentile came from God 
(v. 36) ; that Christ’s was a ministry of beneficence, in the 
power of God, for the counteraction of the works of the 
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devil (v.38); his public crucifixion (v.39); the intense 
conviction of his immediate followers and intimate asso- 
ciates, that he was risen from the dead, and that they had 
enjoyed personal intercourse with him (v. 41) ; his ap- 
pointment by God to judge all mankind at the last day ; 
the remission of sins in his name to all believers; the wit- 
ness borne to him by the prophets, as the author of sal- 
vation. Such was the primitive announcement of the 
Gospel. Upon this basis the vast superstructure of Chris- 
tian theology has been raised. 

We must now take a summary view of the rise and pro- 
gress of opinion in the Church on the two most remark- 
able facts in this statement, and on the supposed con- 
nexion between them—the death of Christ—and the pro- 
mise of the remission of sins in his name. 

It is well known, that the genuine remains of Christian 
writers who immediately followed the Apostolic age, or, 
as they are usually called, the Apostolic Fathers—are ex- 
ceedingly short and fragmentary. They are moreover, for 
the most part, of a practical and devotional character, and 
exhibit few or no indications of any tendency to define 
and fix a doctrinal system. When they allude to doctrine, 
it is usually in terms which we find in the Scriptures them- 
selves. For instance, Clemens Romanus exhorts the 
Christians to “look to the blood of Christ, and see how 
precious it is in the sight of God, which, being shed for 
cur salvation, has obtained the grace of repentance for all 
the world”—language closely resembling what we find in 
the Acts and other parts of the New Testament.* We 
may therefore put all these early writings in the same class 
with the Scriptures themselves; since what explains 
the one, will furnish a key to the understanding of the 
othe . 

The notion early became prevalent among the Fathers, 
that Christ’s death was the price of human Redemption 
from the power of the grave; so that without it, there 
could have been no resurrection from the dead. Ter- 
tullian says, (De Fuga 12,) that Christ bought off man 
from the infernal powers, redeeming him from spiritual 
wickedness, from the darkness of this world, from ever- 
lasting condemnation, and from perpetual death. Irenzus 


* Priestley’s History of Corruptions, i. p. 216. 
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and Origen supposed, that the ransom was paid to the 
devil, who held men under his dominion in consequence 
of their sins. Christ’s victory over the devil by his death 
and resurrection, procured deliverance for them that were 
in bondage.* This general idea was wantonly amplified 
by fanciful writers. Ac cording to some, the devil w as justly 
deprived of his power, for having abused it against Christ, 
whom he had caused to be unjustly crucified. Others re- 
presented the Redemption as a strife with the devil, or as 
a bargain, in which the devil agreeing to take the Soul of 
Christ in exchange for the human race, found himself out- 
witted, from his inability to keep what was offered him, 
and so lost his power over man by a stratagem resembling 
that through which he had originally acquired it.+ Origen, 
the most specul: itive of the early Fathers, held an opinion 
peculiar to himself, that the effic: acy of Christ’s sacrifice 
extends to other w orlds, even to the stars, which are de- 
clared in Job to be not pure in the sight of God.{ Origen 
believed, that from some incomprehensible reason of na- 
ture, the power of evil demons could only be overcome by 
the voluntary death of a just man; and hence concluded, 
that Christ died, to destroy the reign of the great demon, 
the prince of the other demons, who had under his control 
the Souls of men.§ A different view, more resembling the 
modern theory, was taken by Athanasius. ‘The Word,’ 
says he, ‘perceiving that human corruption could only 
be annihilated by absolute death, and it being impossible 
for the immortal Word, the Son of the Father, to die ; 
therefore, that which could die assumed a body, that by 
an union with the Sovereign Word, it might suffice for 
death, in the place of all,|| and by reason of the indwelling 

* Obros (AidBodos) expdre: ynav, ews 5007 1d bwtp Huady ate Adtpov, 7 TOU 
*Insod Wuxhn—AdUrtpoy avtl woAAG@v. Origen in Matth. Comm. chap. xx. verse 
28. Munscher, Dogmengesch. § 97, 2. Origen, it is well known, made a 
three-fold division of human nature into mvedua, Pux}, c@ua. In the sequel 
of this passage, he argues, that it was the Pux} only that was offered to the 
devil, (though even of that he did not permanently retain possession )—not the 
wvevua, since this had been previously surrendered to God, (Luke, chap. xxiii. 
verse 46,) nor the o@ma, for of this nothing is written in Scripture. 

+ See the passages from Gregory of Nyssa and Ambrose, in Miinscher, § 97, 
5. **In homo igitur captus est (Diabolus), quia inde interiit unde momoodit.” 
Gregor. Magn. ibid. 


+t Munscher, ibid. 12 
§ Priestley, Hist. of Corrupt. i. p. 249. 
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Word, might remain incorruptible, and so, for the time to 
come, corruption might cease from all, through the Grace 
of the Resurrection. ‘Thus death was taken away by the 
offering of one thing instead of another ;* and the Divine 
Word presenting life for life, discharged on behalf of all, 
what was due to death.t By this arrangement, God who 
had imposed death as the penalty of transgression, was 
enabled to be merciful, without violating his word. Ex- 
pressions very similar occur in Hilary of Poitiers, in Am- 
brose and in Cyrile of Jerusalem; and we already trace in 
them the earliest germ of the doctrine of Satisfaction. 
Among the various merits of Christ enumerated by Eusebius 
(Demonstr. Evangel. chap. iv. verse 12), we meet with 
these :—That he wiped away our sins, being wounded for 
us, and made a curse; and also that he was brought as a 
victim and great sacrifice for the whole world to God. We 
find also an idea among the Fathers of the 4th century, 
which must not be confounded with the more recent doc- 
trine of substitution or vicarious suffering; viz., that 
Christ, by assuming our nature, ennobled and spiritualised, 
and made partakers of a divine life, all the members of his 
church that were united with him, as the head of the whole 
body. ‘ He put on man’s nature,’ says Athanasius, ‘ that 
we might share in the divine.’ And ‘therefore he clothed 
himself with a body, that he might abolish death, by find- 
ing it in the body. For how at Pall could the Lord have 
been manifested as life, if he had not quickened with life 
that which is mortal ? ¢ 

How vague, notwithstanding, the opinions of theologians 
still were on this subject, is ‘plain from the following sin- 
gular passage of Gregory Nazienzen. ‘ There is a ‘point 
for consideration, which has been overlooked by most, but 
which I have diligently inquired into. To whom, and for 
what end, was the blood of our salvation—that great and 
much talked-of blood of our God and high priest and sa- 
crifice—poured out? For we were held in bondage by the 
Evil one, having been sold under sin and receiving the 
delights of wickedness in return. Now if a ransom. can 


* Tn mpoopopa Tov KaTadAnAou. 


t Mpoodywv aytipuxov iwép mdvrwyv éewAjpou Td opeirAduevoy TE Oavarg. 
Munscher, ibid. 7 
t De Incarnat. 54, 44. Miuinscher, ibid. 1( 
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only relate to him who holds in bondage, I ask, to whom 
was it paid, and for what reason ?—if to the Evil one, oh 
what insolence! that the robber should receive not only 
from God, but God himself as, the ransom, and so exces- 
sive a price for his own tyranny, in consideration of which 
he might justly spare us;—if to the Father, first of all, 
how could this be? for we were not held in bondage by 
him ; and secondly, how can we suppose, the blood of his 
only begotten éould delight the Father, who would not 
accept even Isaac, when ‘he was offered by his father, but 
changed the sacrifice and substituted a ram for the rational 
victim ?—It is plain, that the Father takes the ransom, not 
because he asks or requires it, but in reference to the eco- 
nomy (of his divine government), and its being necessary 
that man should he sanctified by what is human in God, * 
so that he may deliver us, by overpowering the tyrant, ond 
bring us to him by the mediation of his Son.’?+ Ortho- 
doxy was not yet fixed within rigid limits. On all the 
points, which lay beyond the precise determinations of 
Scripture, Gregory Nazienzen affirmed, that, although it 
was profitable to get at the truth, there was no danger i in 
missing it. Upon ‘the whole, Dr. Priestley concludes, and 
apparently with reason, that till the age of the Schoolman 
it was the general opinion of speculative writers, that the 
devil was the person to whom the price of our redemption 
was due. He quotes from Augustine the following pas- 

sages, which discover the doctrinal tendency of the first 
age s of Christianity. ‘ The devil was not to be overcome 
by the power, but by the justice of God; and it pleased 
God, that, in order to deliver man from the power of the 
devil, the devil should be overcome, not by power, but by 
justice.’—* Wherefore it was necessary for Christ to be 
both God and Man; Man, that he might be capable of 
being killed; and God, to show that it was voluntary in 
him. ‘ He therefore conquered the devil twice, first by 
righteousness’ (i. e. he paying the penalty of death), ‘ and 
then by power’ (i. by breaking asunder the bars of the 
grave).—The rhetorical education and habits of many of 


® Tg avOpwrirg Tov Ocod. 
¢ Orat. 42. Munscher, ibid. 6. Ullmann, Gregor. von Nazienz. p. 455 
The passage is also given in Priestley, Hist. of Corr. i. p. 241. 
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the ancient Christian writers exercised a sensible effect on 
their language and even on their modes of thought, and 
had its share in the development of their doctrinal system. 
In this style, Augustine expresses himself concerning the 
death of Christ: ‘ Christ alone suffered punishment with- 
out bad deserts, that by him we might obtain favour with- 
out good deserts.’ * 

John of Damascus, in the first half of the eighth century, 
took up the idea which had been already maintained by 
Gregory Nazienzen, that Christ did not give his life, asa 
ransom to the devil. But the theory of satisfaction or 
compensation made to the violated Majesty of God, was 
first clearly developed by Anselm, who was Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry the 
First. It is set forth in his dialogue, ‘Cur Deus Homo? 
This theory resolves sin into debt unpaid. Man’s entire 
and perfect obedience could do no more than discharge 
what is strictly due. Therefore atonement for sins com- 
mitted—in other words, for debts left unpaid—which it 
would be inconsistent with God’s regard to his own honour, 
to remit without a compensation, cannot be made by any 
created beings, since from all of them complete obedience 
is equally due, and they are of course unable to meet their 
own demands—but must be offered by—‘ aliquid majus 
quam omne quod preter Deum est’—consequently by God 
himself. But then, no one can make this atonement but 
man ; since else there would be no satisfaction on the part 
of men: hence, from this double necessity, it follows, that 
the satisfaction for sin must be made by the God-man— 
‘ perfectus Deus et perfectus homo.’+ 

After Anselm, the doctrine was further advanced by 
Thomas Aquinas, who first gave prominence to the high 
priestly function of Christ in the work of redemption. He 
represented the death of Christ, as a sacrifice and a satis- 
faction, not merely sufficient, but superabundant, (safis- 
factio superabundans) to free men from guilt and punish- 
ment, to redeem them from the power of the devil, and to 
open to them the gates of Heaven. ‘The complete develop- 
ment of the doctrine of satisfaction was hindered in the 
Catholic Church by the rise of that of merit, which ac- 


® Priestl, ibid. i. p. 244. + Mdncher, § 135, 3 
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quired such influence, and was so greatly abused in the cen- 
turies preceding the Reformation. A vehement reaction 
against this notion of merit, brought out in all its strength 
and full dimensions the doctrine of satisfaction in the sys- 
tem of the first Reformers. Dr. Priestley has remarked, 
that we may trace the rudiments of this doctrine in the 
creed of Wycliffe, and in the confession of the Waldenses 
presented te the King of France in 1544. 

After the Reformation, the doctrine was put into a more 
definite form than it had hitherto exhibited, in the Con- 
fessions of the Protestant Church. Generally, it was the 
doctrine of the first Reformers, that man was so tho- 
roughly corrupted by the consequences of the Fall of 
Adam, that he could only be redeemed by supernatural aid. 
They held also the union of the two natures in Christ, 
as an essential element in the plan of redemption, since it 
was through this union, that Christ became a Mediator and 
Atoner for the sins of the world. Differing as to some 
minor points on this head, the Lutheran and the Calvinis- 
tic Churches agreed in regarding the death of Christ as a 
satisfaction to God for human transgression, in virtue of 
which men are restored to the divine favour, and delivered 
from the penalty of the law. This satisfaction, Luther and 
Melancthon placed in the sin-offering or atoning death of 
Christ ;* the Calvinistic Churches rather in the whole 
ministry of Jesus on earth, including his life and his 
death.t As Christ fulfilled the law “and suffered the 
penalty for men, this was called vicarious satisfaction. God 
accepted Christ’s merits, and reckoned or imputed them 
to men—according to the symbols of most reformed 
Churches, imputed them only to the elect. Through this 
imputation of the meritorious death of Christ, it was con- 
tended, that men obtain Justification, which, in the lan- 
guage of theologians, is a forensic act on the part of God, de- 
claring all other and self-devised means of propitiation use- 
less, but effecting no change in the nature of man, simply 
altering his relation towards God. It expresses the conse- 
quence of the death of Jesus in relation to the forgiveness 
of sin, so far as this forgiveness is felt, and operative in the 
mind of the sinner ; it expresses also the removal of the 





* Obedientia passiva usque ad mortem. 
+ Obedientia activa et passiva, 
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penalty from original sin, and from actual sins, unadvisedly 
committed by the faithful, and thus gives a title to eternal 
happiness, and membership in the family of God. Christ’s 
Mediatorial office was believed to have reference solely to 
the atonement, in other words, to the propitiation made by 
his death, which reconciled God andman. This was some- 
times called his high priestly office. By others of the 
Reformers, Christ’s work in the redemption of mankind 
was divided into his prophetic, his high priestly, and his 
kingly office. Both in the Lutheran and in the Calvinistic 
Churches, faith in Christ, appropriating the merits of Christ, 
was regarded as the sole condition of justification, and this 
faith was also believed to be the source and animating 
principle of the love of God, and of good works, though 
such works in themselves had no merit. 

The grand schism of Luther reacted on the doctrinal 
system of the Catholic Church, which acquired a new pre- 
cision and fixedness by the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
The Romanists held, that Christ by his sufferings and 
death had acquired a superfluity of merits, but had made 
satisfaction only for original sin; that of this satisfaction 
the benefits were communicated in the sacrament of bap- 
tism, while for actual sins men must continue through 
life to do penance. In the Catholic system, therefore, jus- 
justification does not imply an outward imputation of merits, 
but an inward working of God and Christ in the soul,* 
(for which baptism imparts the capability,) through which 
man attains to an habitual righteousness, and is put in a 
condition to perform good works, that merit eternal hap- 
piness. It is something more than the single remission 
of sins, and includes a sanctification and renewal of the 
inward man through a voluntary entertainment of 
divine gifts and graces. Such justification is not attain- 
able by faith alone (i. e. by asimple conviction of the truth 
of divine revelation), but by its union with penitence and 
charity and constant endeavours after perfection, resulting 
in good works, which are in themselves meritorious and 
satisfactory, without detracting from the merits and the 
satisfaction of Christ. These were the chief points of 
distinction between the Romanist, and the prevailing Pro- 


* In the technical language of theologians, called actus Dei hyperphysicus 
tnfusia hyperphys:ca. 
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testant view, of the efficacy of Christ’s death. But it may 
be noticed as the general characteristic of what was 
deemed orthodoxy on this subject—to attach a peculiar 
importance to the sufferings and death of Christ, as pro- 
ducing a change in God himself, and reversing the moral 
relation which he had previously sustained to ‘the human 
race.* 

In the meantime, a new theory, standing in very close 
connexion with a totally different conception of God and 
man, and their mutual relations, was put forth by the 
Socinian school. This theory viewed the death of Christ 
in a moral light, and made its value to consist in the 
change which it wrought in men. This idea influenced the 
entire exegesis of the Socinians, and brought it into sharp 
contrast with that of the orthodox theology. They denied 
that Christ had accomplished the redemption by his death, 
and reconciled God to men by making satisfaction for 
their transgressions. They maintained that Christ had 
made an offering of himself to God, not on the Cross, but 
in heaven, by interceding for us, as our great high priest ; 
and, therefore, regarded his resurrection and ascension as 
far more important elements in the work of redemption, 
than his death. They considered his death as subordinate 
and preparatory to these great events—as a manifestation 
of the grace of God and of his readiness to forgive, and 
an assurance of eternal life—considerations, fitted to act 
on the will and affections of men, and indicating the true 
character of the merits of Christ. Justification, upon the 
Socinian scheme, consisted in the remission of sins and 
the gift of eternal life, i. e. in being put by God’s mercy 
in the place of the just; and it was declare .d to de spend on 
faith (fides salvifica), not as a means of ap propriating the 
merits of Christ, but as implying a firm, deep trust in the 
promises of God, which incite men to resist sin and to aim 
efter all Christian excellence.t 

The views of Socinus were opposed by Grotius, in his 
‘ Defensio Fidei Catholicz de Satisfactione Christi.’ That 
great man brought to the subject a large and Catholic spirit 
and vast acquaintance with the literature of antiquity, 


* Neudecker’s Dogmengeschichte § 39, 40, 41 
+ Neudecker, ibid. 8 42 
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which disposed him to view religion under its broad histo- 
rical aspects; to which he added the mental habits and 
predominant associations of an accomplished jurist: and 
these circumstances have had an evident influence on his 
treatment of the controversy. He viewed God in the cha- 
racter of a ruler, and argued, that as a just ruler, he would 
have to consider not merely his own feelings, as the party 
offended, but also the well-being and safety of the commu- 
nity over which he presides. His theory, therefore, of the 
death of Christ amounted to this ; that it was a satisfaction 
made, not to God, but to the moral order of the world. 
We are certainly reminded here of some of those legal fic- 
tions, in which an obvious and necessary end is sought 
through a complicated and indirect process ; but the view 
excluded the grosser features of the orthodox system, and 
involved just sentiments respecting the moral character of 
God. Grotius argues, that the very idea of expiation, 
which he illustrated at much length from the language and 
practices of heathen nations, as well as the sacerdotal cha- 
racter ascribed to Christ,* implied that the efficacy of 
Christ’s death pertained, in the first instance, to God, mov- 
ing him to remit sins that were past ; but that Socinus, in 
defiance of the concurrent judgment of the Church, and the 
natural use of terms, had maintained the very reverse,— 
that Christ’s death acted primarily on man, and was of 
chief efficacy in furnishing motives for the avoidance of 
future sins. In reply to the charge, that the demand of 
suffering and death, as a condition of forgiving sin, indicates 
defective benevolence in God, Grotius remarked, that on 
the scheme of Socinus, no less than on his own, the agony, 
preceding and accompanying the death of Christ, was ac- 
tually undergone, and was not exasperated by the super- 
addition of the end of satisfaction ; that, on the contrary, 
the more ends were embraced in the event, the further all 
appearance of cruelty was removed from it; since he is pro- 
perly to be considered cruel, who gratuitously or for some 
trifling cause, puts any one to torture. He has expressed, 
in the following terms, the Catholic doctrine which he un- 
dertook to defend : “ God, moved by his goodness to confer 


® Grotius has thus distinguished the sacerdotal and the prophetic character. 
“‘Sacerdos—imtp avOpHrav Kablorata: ra mpds roy Gedy (Hebr. v. 1.), non 
autem wtp Geod Ta wpds Toy kvOpwwov, quod est prophete.”’ 
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distinguished benefits upon us, but our sins, which merited 
punishment, standing in the way, decreed, that Christ, out 
of hislove towards mankind, should, by enduring the heaviest 
tortures and a bloody, ignominious death, voluntarily pay 
the penalty for our sins; so that, without compromising 
the display of divine justice, we, by the intervention of 
a true faith, might be saved from the penalty of everlasting 
death.’ 

The work of Grotius was replied to by John Crell, a So- 
cinian minister at Racow in Poland.* He has thus stated 
his view of the subject in dispute. ‘ Our Saviour Christ, 
who is the Mediator and Surety of the New Covenant 
(Hebr. viii. 6, ix. 15, xii. 24, vii. 22), died for these ends ; 
first, that he might confirm and ratify that New Covenant, 
and the divine promises contained in it, whereof the chief 
are the remission of sins and eternal life, and might thus 
convey to us a kind of right to the obtaining of them; 
secondly, that he might draw all men to accept and execute 
the terms inserted in this Covenant; lastly, that having 
become in this way a merciful high priest, and acquired 
supreme power over all things, he might expiate our sins, 
and actually fulfil the promises of the covenant for such as 
observe its conditions.’ ‘In these three ends,’ he adds, 
‘the whole theory of our salvationis complete.’—The leading 
principle of Crell’s view of the death of Christ, in which he 
has been followed by many eminent Unitarian writers since 
his time, is contained in this short aphorism: ‘ Whatever 
happens to a person in virtue of any covenant, may be 

rightly ascribed to that by which the covenant is ratified.’ 
He thus applies the principle : ‘In virtue of the New 
Covenant, we enjoy the remission of sins, which is most 
clearly promised in it, and is its chief object; now the 
sanction of that Covenant is explicitly and most perti- 
nently placed by the Scriptures in the death of Christ. 
Wherefore, since the blood of Christ confirms the doctrine 
of the New Covenant, the sanction of the Covenant could, 
even on the ground of this reference alone, be ascribed 
with more propriety to the death of Christ, than to any- 


* Ad librum Grotii de Satisfact. Christi Responsio Joannis Crellii Franci 
Irenopoli, 1656 
+ id quod vi fuederis alicujus contingit Culpiam, posse etiam recté ascribi ¢ 
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thing else pertaining to the confirmation of the same 
Covenant (nevertheless with the blood of beasts it could 
not be very aptly compared); especially, since of all the 
things that were done in relation to that end, death was 
the most painful and grievous—one of those sacrifices 
which we voluntarily select above others for a perpetual 
commemoration.’ Crell, impressed, like most of the early 
Socinians, with a deep sense of the exclusive truth and 
value of the Scriptures, denied that any light could be 
thrown on the design and efficacy of Christ’s death, from 
comparing it with the heathen sacrifices, which he sup- 
posed to proceed on a different principle and to have 
another object. 

The controversy between Grotius and Crell was con- 
ducted in a delightful spirit ; and yet with the decision and 
clearness and occasional warmth of assertion on both sides, 
which showed how much they were in earnest. Few things 
are more beautiful for sentiment and style than the letters 
of Grotius to his opponent, thanking him for his Reply, 
and acknowledging with genuine candour the instruction 
which he had derived from his w ritings. The strength of 
the controversy was fully brought out by these two learned 
men, and perhaps every argument or interpretation of any 
weight, that has been since alleged in the Scriptural dis- 
cussion of it, was anticipated by them. It would have 
been happy for the cause of truth and charity, if the moral 
spirit of it had been equally preserved, and the noble words 
of Grotius had been applied to themselves by all ensuing 
disputants ; ‘non esse me eoram in numero, qui ob senten- 
tias salva pietate dissidentes, alieno a quoquam sim animo, 
aut boni alicujus amicitiam repudiem.’ 

The doctrine of satisfaction was very clearly laid down in 
the canons of the Synod of Dort.* But it should be no- 
ticed, that even in this high Calvinistie symbol, the plan of 
redemption is expressly ascribed to the ‘ boundless mercy’ of 
God. The resolutions of this Assembly may be regarded 


* ‘Deus non tantum est summe misericors, sedetiam summe justus.’ ‘Cum 
vero ipsi satisfacere, et ab ira Dei nos liberare non possimus, Deus, ex immensa 
misericordia, fillum suum unigenitum nobis sponsorem dedit, qui, ut pro nobis 
satisfuceret, peccatum et maledictio in cruce pro nobis, seu vice nostra, factus 
est.’ ‘Hace mors filii Dei est unica et perfectissima pro peccatis victima et 
satisfactio, infiniti valoris et pretii, abunde sufficiens ad totius mundi peccata 
expianda.’ Augusti, Corpus Librorum Symbolicorump, 213. 
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as a manifestation of the general state of opinion in the 
Calvinistic Churches of Europe; and at this time, all Pro- 
testants, with the single exception of the Socinians, appear 
to have held, in some sense or other, that the death of 
Christ was atoning or expiatory—a satisfaction to God for 
the sins of men. Before the end of the 17th, and in the 
course of the 18th century, these early notions underwent 
great modification in the minds of thoughtful and inquiring 
divines of all persuasions. Sects and Churches reputedly 
orthodox, receded far from their ancient standards. The 
Pietists of Germany and the Evangelicals of England have 
again resorted towards the stricter view of the doctrine of 
atonement and satisfaction ; and at the present day among 
the Free and Secession Churches of Scotland, a controversy 
is proceeding on several points of the question, all within 
the limits of the Calvinistic system.* 

About the middle of the last century, Dr. John Taylor, 
professor of Divinity and Morality in the Academy of War- 
rington, published some works on this subject, which excited 
considerable attention among the rationalising divines 
of his day, and materially contributed to bring the question 
to its present state. He held, that the penalty of Adam’s 
sin was the loss of immortality ; but that God in the fulness 
of his mercy, before pronouncing the inevitable sentence 
of death, determined to provide, by two connected dispen- 
sations, one preparatory and introductory to the other, for 
the restoration of all men to the enjoy ment of eternal life. 
This eternal life is the gift of God in Jesus Christ, in con- 
sideration of whose perfect virtue, and complete obedience 
unto death, foreordained from the beginning of the world 
and prefigured in the sacrificial ritual of the Mosaic law, 
God was willing to remit the sins of mankind, to take them 
into covenant, to confer on them peculiar privileges, and 
to accept all of every nation, who diligently improve the 
light and opportunities afforded them. Christ’s blood or 
death was here taken, as equivalent to his ‘ obedience unto 
death,’ and was not supposed to make God merciful, or to 
satisfy divine justice, or to offer a vicarious sacrifice, but 
simply to operate through the efficacy of example on the 
motives and affections of believers. It was conceded, that 
God might have forgiven men, without the intervention of 


* See the first Article in the Eclectic Review for September, 1845 
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any such sacrifice, but affirmed, that he chose to be gra- 
cious in this way, in order to impress men’s minds with a 
deeper sense of the excellence of virtue and the malignity of 
sin. In his well-known Key to the Apostolic Writings (p.49), 
Taylor illustrated his notion, that Christ’s love and obedi- 
ence (in other words, his sufferings and death) were a just 
foundation for the exercise of divine grace, or a mercy-seat— 
from the case of a Schoolmaster, who might very properly, 
as he conceived, and with a view to promote a good moral 
spirit among his pupils—remit a deserved punishment to a 
whole school, in case any one boy would voluntarily under- 
take to execute some task for the benefit of his companions. 
It being thus the effect of Christ’s sacrifice, both to pro- 
cure the remission of past sins, (which constitutes the 
Christian’s state of external privilege,) and also to furnish 
strong intentions to future piety ard holiness, (the sancti- 
fication of believers, and their qualification for future happi- 
ness,) his death may, in the judgment of Taylor, be considered 
as ‘truly and properly, in the highest degree, and far beyond 
any other sacrifice, piacular and expiatory, making atone- 
ment for, or taking away, sin.’ Such, in general terms, 
is the view of Taylor, which, it will be perceived, coincides 
in the main result, and in its general principle, with that 
of Socinus. The objection to it is, that it does not meet 
the full demands of all the texts which its author has col- 
lected and arranged with great diligence and fidelity, and is 
too plainly an effort to harmonize the language of all parts 
of the Bible with the conclusions of an elevated moral phi- 
losophy. A notion analogous to this, was propounded by 
Henry Taylor, author of the Apology of Ben Mordecai, viz., 
that in reward of his meritorious obedience, Christ was 
highly exalted by God, and received very extraordinary 
powers, and that he is the author of our Salvation by ex- 
ercising these powers on our behalf, and interceding for 
us with God.* Of later Unitarian writers, such as Dr, 
Priestley and Mr. Belsham, the most prevalent views re- 
specting the death of Christ, seem to have been—that it 
was an evidence of his sincerity, an a ssion of his love 
to mankind, the consummation of his obedience, the rati- 
fication of his divine mission, necessary to the completion 
of his ministry, both as preparatory to his resurrection and 


* Apology, Vol. ii, p. 728, Letter vi. 
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ascension, and as an extinction of the temporal hopes and 
exclusive privileges of the Jewish people. In the cele- 
brated work of the late Archbishop Magee on Atonement 
and Sacrifice, and in the Discourses of Dr. Wardlaw, both 
of them intended to check the diffusion of Unitarian opi- 
nions—we find the identity of purpose, and efficacy be- 


tween the sacrifices of the old law, and the sacrifice of 


Christ, related to each other as type and anti-type, strongly 
maintained, and that consequently the latter was, in the 
strictest sense, atoning and propitiatory—a satisfaction 
of the claims of the divine law. The method of redemption 


through the sufferings of Christ is represented by both of 


these writers, as an effect and evidence of the blended ho- 
liness and goodness of God—a vindication of the majesty 
of his moral government, intended to inspire a guilty race 
with profound humility, as feeling they could not be saved 
by themselves, and great horror for the immense malignity 
of sin, which could only in this way be expiated. These 
views suppose that the moral relations of God to his crea- 
tures were such, that he could in no other way than 
through the voluntary sacrifice of Christ, have remitted 
their sins and taken them into favour, without surrender- 
ing the authority of his law, and compromising his own 
character as the Governor and Judge of Mankind. With- 
out denying that there are some passages in the New 
Testament, from which it is difficult to clear away all idea 
of proper atonement or propitiation, and in which the 
death of Christ is spoken of as having a direct efficacy in 
human redemption, we must observe, that these views, not- 
withstanding their wide acceptance and popularity, appear 
to us to generalize in too absolute a manner, the language 
of Scripture,—to be toosystematic and precise in their enun- 
ciation of doctrine, without duly considering the popular 
elements, out of which their theory is woven, or sufliciently 
discriminating the different character of the several por- 
tions of Scripture, from which the texts adduced are 
taken. 

The most recent suggestion on the nature and effect of 
Christ’s death has been thrown out by Mr. Martineau in 
one of the discourses in the Liverpool Controversy.* He 
has argued, that this event presented itself to the minds of 


* The scheme of Vicarious Redemption inconsistent with itself 
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the Apostles in three relations, first, to the Gentiles, whom 
it enabled to become subjects of Christ, and enter into one 
spiritual community with the believing Jews, by ‘ breaking 
down the barriers of his Hebrew personality, and render- 
ing him spiritual as well as immortal ;’ secondly, to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, whom it delivered from present vengeance, and 
afforded fresh opportunity for repentance and conversion to 
the Kingdom of God; thirdly, to the believing Jews, 
whom it released from the burdensome obligations of the 
law, and, substituting faith for unfailing outward obedi- 
ence, as a ground of justification, placed in a more direct and 
simple relation to God. Like Dr. Taylor, Mr. M: itineau 
claims for his interpretation, the merit of justifying the 
idea of a proper propitiation, which he admits is contained 
in certain texts. ‘We have seen the Apostles justly an- 
nouncing their Lord’s death, as a proper propiliation; be- 
cause it placed whole classes of men, without any merito- 
rious change in their character, in saving relations: de- 
claring it a strict substitute for others’ punishment ; 
on the ground that there were those who must have 
perished, if he had not ; and that he died and retired, that 
they might remain and live: describing it as a sacrifice 
which put away sin: because it did that for ever, which 
the Levitical atonements achieved for a day.’—P. 

This view is defended by its author with great force and 
ability, and appears to contain a side of truth, but not the 
whole truth—to be applicable to many passages, but to be in- 
capable of explaining all. With the exception of the third 
relation, which is borne out by the language of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, it assumes, we think, too arbitrarily the 
limitation of a certain number of texts to the case of the 
Gentile converts, and fails to explain satisfactorily, the true 
nature and whole extent of the connection which is de- 
clared in all parts of the New Testament, to subsist di- 
rectly between redemption, justification and remission of 
sins—and the death of Christ. 

Setting out from the simple aflirmatiom of this con- 
nexion between the remission of Sin and Christ’s death, 
which is plainly expressed in the Scriptures—we have 
found the following most prominent explanations offered 
of it, and theories constructed out of it—by theologians of 
subsequent ages, and maintaiuing this authority during 
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particular periods or among particular sects and schools in 
the Church :—First, the prodominant belief of early times, 
continuing to the commencement of the Scholastic period, 
that Christ offered his life as a ransom of the Souls of men 
from the power of the devil,—the other view not being 
wholly excluded by some of the Fathers, that God could 
not, consistently with his veracity and justice, pardon the 
human race, in Scripture phrase, justify them, without the 
payment of death as the appointed penalty for sin ;— 
Secondly, the rigid doctrine of satisfaction, first scientifi- 
cally developed by Anselm, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, taken up and carried to the utmost limits 
by the early Reformers, and preserved in the ancient 
standards of most Protestant Churches to the present day— 
according to which the relation of God to his creatures is 
changed by the oblation of Christ, in virtue of which he 
is able to do, what otherwise he could not have done, 
admit a certain number of his creatures to eternal happi- 
ness ;—Thirdly, the Socinian view, which deprived the 
death of Christ of its pre-eminence in the Christian 
system, and made it subordinate to the resurrection and 
ascension, denied, that it produced any direct change in 
God’s relations to his creatures, and affirmed, that it was 
intended to operate primarily on man, and by changing 
his will, affections and aims, to place him in a new moral 
relation to God ;*—Fourthly, the milder theory of satis- 
faction advanced by Grotius, and called forth against the 
Socinian doctrine, that Christ’s passion did not alter the 
character and purpose of God, or render his nature more 
placable and benevolent than it was before, but furnished 
an expedient, which enabled him to reconcile the exer- 
cise of his mercy with the maintenance of the authority 
of his law—so that it was, in fact, not an appeasing of 
his wrath (at least literally and strictly), but a satisfaction 
to the claims of his moral government. Still this view 
implies, that Christ’s death changed God’s moral relation 


® This is Faustus Socinus’s definition of Christianity :— Religio Chris- 
tiana est doctrina Ceelestis docens veram viam perveniendi ad vitam xternam, 
Hec autem via nihil est aliud, quam obedice Deo juxta ea que ille notis 
precepit per dominum nostrum J. C.”” Quoted in Winer’s Comparative Dar. 
stellung des Lehrbegriffs der Verschiedenen Christlichen Kirchenporteim, 
p: 72 
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to a sinful race, and operated in the first instance, and im- 
mediately, not on man but on God. This is broadly main- 
tained by Grotius in his treatise “ De Satisfactione.” 
His view therefore is plainly distinguished from that of 
Socinus ; and the two views represent the limits within 
which, from that time to the present, the controversy has 
been mainly confined, by divines most eminent for learn- 
ing and authority. The Socinian view fully developed 
and clearly expressed, affirms this broad principle, that the 
Divine relations to mankind have been immutably fixed 
from all eternity, and that nothing but simple repentance, 
a change of purpose and endeavour, the deliberate choice 
of good instead of evil—is necessary to restore men to the 
favour of God. This view may be disguised and entangled 
in some Unitarian writers by clinging to particular forms 
of expression, or by a desire to connect it intimately with 
the phraseology of Scripture; but the broad theological 
principle on which it rests, when carried out to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, amounts to this—The opposite theory, 
even in its mildest form, supposes God to be precluded, 
either by the inherent conditions of his being, or by a re- 
gard to the integrity of his moral government, from exer- 
cising mercy and pardoning the guilty, im any other way 
than that which he has constituted in the expiatory death 
of Jesus Christ, and that consequently he sustains a differ- 
ent relation to sinners, in consequence of that event--either 
prospectively or after its occurrence—that he could have 
done independently of it.—Of views fundamentally Socinian 
in their principle, and aiming to connect it by a particular 
hypothesis or interpretation with the text of Scripture— 
the two most remarkable are those of Taylor and Martineau: 
the former regarding Christ’s death, which is the crowning- 
point of his obedience, as a reason with God, who thus 
sought to give effect to his example, and stimulate mankind 
to imitate him—for extending pardon to sinners and de- 
livering them from the sentence of eternal death ;—the 
latter viewing it, as the transition-poimt from a temporal to 
a spiritual dispensation, in which Christ burst asunder the 
bonds of national particularity, and entered into an univer- 
sal relationship towards the whole human race. 

In looking back on these theories we feel that there is 
a portion of truth, perhaps, im all of them, and that each 
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might seem to be justified by many passages from the 
New Testament ; but when we take every one of them, and 
attempt to apply it, as a general principle of interpreta- 
tion, we become aware of its deficiency. It seems appli- 
‘able to a particular order of texts, which, perhaps, sug- 
gested it, while it must be strained to take in others; 
or looks, it may be, as if texts had been selected and com- 
bined and interpreted in a particular way, to meet the 
demands of a certain view of religious truth, which had 
been rather brought ¢o the Scripture, than taken from it. 
We do not presume to offer any more comprehensive 
theory of our own. We must confess, that the subject of 
the Atonement—or the relation of the death of Christ to 
the new state of things introduced by the Gospel—does 
not, considered Scripturally, appear to us to have been 
even yet thoroughly investigated, or, by any party with 
whose opinions we are acquainted, to be completely under- 
stood. We suppose the reason of this to be, that in order 
fully to enter into the language of the New Testament on 
this subject, we should possess a more accurate acquaintance 
with the state of popular opinion and expectation respect- 
ing the Messiah in the Apostolic age, than it is easy, or 
perhaps even possible, at the present day to obtain.—As 
all the books of the New Testament were occasional, writ- 
ten immediately for the time—there are constant allusions 
in them to ideas and feelings latent in the popular mind, 
which it is very difficult for us to penetrate into, and yet 
without which much of the language used must be all but 
unintelligible. We have ample materials for ascertaining 
the old prophetic faith before the captivity ; in the Gospels 
and Acts and Epistles we have a clear and vivid represen- 
tation of the state of belief and opinion which prevailed, 
wherever the Jewish people were spread, at the commence- 
ment of our era:—but of the important interval between 
the return from captivity and the appearance of Christ, 
during which the system of rabbinical interpretation and 
Messianic theology was forming itself, and the primitive 
monotheism was intermingled with so many new elements 
on one side from the dualism of Persia, and on the other, 
from the philosophy of the Greeks—we possess, if we ex- 
cept what can be learned by the Apocrypha, scarcely any 
information. For statements in the later Rabbis, which 
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have been supposed to preserve the doctrines of early times, 
must be used with extreme caution; as the Jewish theo- 
logy could hardly fail to be modified indirectly by the 
growth and extending influence of that of the Christians. 

We would suggest, however, to earnest inquirers after 
truth, whether the following considerations and hints may 
not be of some use, in the search after more full and ac- 
curate knowledge of the true significancy of the New Tes- 
tament language respecting the death of Christ. 

First, to keep distinct the evidence of each separate 
book of the Scripture, as a provisional whole in itself, and 
not to attempt prematurely to weave their several deposi- 
tions into a connected system of doctrine, but to let them 
lie out, as it were, distinct and independent, before the 
mind, and not to press for a greater unity among them, 
than what presents itself in a natural and improved way 
to the mind, as it contemplates them in their mutual rela- 
tion to each other. It is surprising, how this obvious 
dictate of common sense in interpreting a book like the 
Bible, has been overlooked by most writers on Scrip- 
tural doctrine. Inthe Old Testament, it will be especially 
necessary to distinguish the prophetic writings from such 
as are conceived in a Levitical or Sacerdotal spirit ; for 
they represent perfectly distinct elements of Hebrew life, 
and probably deposited distinct elements in the national 
mind. On proceeding to the New Testament, it is equally 
obvious, that we must take the evidence of the Gospels, 
Acts, the several Epistles, and the Revelation, indepen- 
dently, and as far as we have the means of fixing it, in the 
proper chronological order.—Let each book speak for itself, 
aud when they do not naturally agree, never force them 
into dogmatic harmony. The Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
its style and mode of reasoning, stands close among the 
books of the New Testament, and ought to be studied as a 
separate source of doctrinal information—the representa- 
tion of a particular school ; and yet, im the face of these 
plain indications, we find texts and arguments alleged from 
this one book, in support of particular views, without 
weighing them against statements and expressions in other 
books, or as if they sufficed of themselves to establish the 
general doctrine of Scripture. 

Secondly, to inquire into the views prevalent in the an- 
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cient world concerning divine and human relations, by 
which the Jews themselves, however much their peculiar 
institutions might tend on certain points to keep them a 
separate people, could not fail to be directly affected. 
Conformably to the rude notions of incipient jurisprudence, 
it was believed by most nations of the old world that the 
divine, like human government, was government by the 
lex talionis—that for every offence there must be satisfac- 
tion given, and that if the offender be spared, something 
must be offered in his place, to appease and propitiate the 
offended powers. This gross conception was indeed com- 
bated and exposed by the prophets, who represent the ad- 
vanced and progressive element of the Hebrew mind, just 
as it was, at times, by the poets of the heathen. But still 
there are clear traces of the influence of this principle both 
in the language and the practices of the Jews; and it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose, that the popular belief could 
have been wholly free from it at the first promulgation of 
Christianity. The Old Testament usually speaks of the 
Messianic age as one of triumph and glory; and we know 
that the announcement of his approaching death depressed 
the spirits and tried the faith of the followers of Jesus. 
But the celebrated passage, Isaiah lii., which was applied 
to Christ, and much used in the apostolical preaching, seems 
most naturally to be interpreted in reference to the efficacy 
of vicarious suffering, and was probably an expression, 
even by a prophet himself, of a feeling deeply seated in the 
popular mind. The later Rabbis are known to have enter- 
tained the doctrines of vicarious and expiatory sacrifice in 
reference to the Messianic office, and quoted texts of the 


Old Testament, especially Isaiah lii. and liii., in support of 


their views.* But for reasons already stated, no great 
weight can be attached to their evidence. 

Thirdly, in accounting for the origin and wide prevalence 
at a very early period of the Christian Church, of doctrines, 
proposedly founded on Scripture, for which no very clear 
and explicit evidence is perceptible, to inquire what influ- 
ences were active in the contemporaneous state of heathen- 
ism, which might stimulate into life and prominence the 
slightest germs of a kindred tendency existing in the sacred 
writings of the Christians. In the second and third cen- 


* De Wette, De Morte J. C. expiatoria.—Opuscul. Theol. Berlin. 1830 
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turies, the old expiatory rites of heathenism, previous to 
their final extinction, laid claim, in their death-struggle 
with Christianity, to a cleansing efficacy in the blood of 
Victims, to which nothing parallel for hideous and disgust- 
ing superstition had previously appeared. The Taurobolia 
and Criobolia, described with such revolting force and mi- 
nuteness in the well-known lines of Prudentius, bear wit- 
ness to a longing in that age after strong religious excite- 
ments, and a preternatural belief for a troubled conscience, 
which may have extended into Christianity itself, and es- 
pecially influenced the less pure and more recent converts 
from heathenism. 

Fourthly, the foregoing considerations lead us naturally 
to look for a great diversity of belief among Christians, re- 
lative to the death of Christ :—nevertheless, there is a stea- 
diness and uniformity in the language of Scripture respect- 
ing it, which unavoidably excites the expectation, that we 
may somewhere or other find the idea that was at work in 
the minds of the Apostles, and is the root of the wide- 
spread phraseology that has grown up in Scripture in re- 
ference to it. Founded on some Jewish notion, of which the 
proverbial phrase, quoted by Grotius,* “ absgue peccato 
non est mors,” is only one expression—there seems to run 
through the apostolic writings a close but obscure connec- 
tion between the ideas of death, sin and law, as if they 
formed together the strong hold of the Evil one, with 
whose agency the ministry of Christ was incessantly at war, 
and had been stormed, taken and destroyed by the perfect 
obedience and triumphant death of Christ, who thus nailed 
the ordinances of the law to his cross, destroyed sin in the 
flesh, abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light. This was the great final struggle between good and 
evil—the xpioce in which Christ overpowered the enemy 
of human virtue and happiness, and, by his death, restored 
harmony between the earthly and the heavenly worlds. 
In some idea allied to this, though we are at present un- 
able to define it more fully, it seems to us a key might be 
found towards a more general and self-consistent interpre- 
tation of those passages which connect human redemption 
with the death of Christ. But we throw it out rather asa 
hint for further inquiry, than as an opinion which we pro- 

* De Satisfactione, 2 

Curistian Tracuer.—No. 30 
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fess to have definitely embraced, or even very clearly de- 
fined. 

Except as contributing to the better elucidation of the 
language of Scripture, and preventing thereby much un- 
profitable controversy, we do not attach very great import- 
ance to the question ; for we are more concerned to pre- 
serve the spiritual life of Christianity, than to engage in 
disputes about the form of the shell from which it origi- 
nally emerged. These pomts are to us quite clear, even 
amidst the occasional obscurity of Scripture language, and 
with these we are content: that the source of the Gospel 
dispensation, is the pure and free mercy of God, who will 
have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth ; that its medium and instrument is Christ—in his 
doctrine and character, in his life and in his death; that 
its one great end is to spiritualize the human soul, to turn 
it from impurity to holiness, from selfishness to universal 
love, from the slavery of the world to the free and cheerful 
service of the Heavenly Father. 
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I. German University Education; or, the Professors 
and Students of Germany. By Walter C. Perry, Phil. Dr. 
of the University of Gottingen. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans. 1845. pp. 175. 





This is an useful and seasonable little work, for the 
appearance of which, as we learn from the preface, we are 
indebted to the zeal and liberality of Mr. James Heywood, 
who honourably closing his own Academic career with an 
act of conscientious self-sacrifice, has ever since exerted 
himself to diffuse information among his countrymen on 
the important subject of University education, and so pre- 
face the way for enlightened University Reform. Since 
the peace, the intercourse of England with the Continent 
has been continually increasing; and many of our youth, 
shut out from the highest seats of learning at home, or 
attracted by superior advantages abroad, have been for 
some years past in the habit of resorting to the Universi- 
ties of Germany. 

As is usually the case, when questions of interest arise 
in England, parties appear on opposite sides, who carry 
their respective notions to an extreme. If the admiration 
of some for the German Universities has been too vague 
and unqualified, others, trying them by an unfair standard, 
have been as unreasonable in their condemnation. The 
author of the work before us, has given a very fair and can- 
did view of the subject, fully appreciating the excellences 
of the German Universities, yet not concealing some un- 
deniable evils in the position of their professors and the 
manners of their students. Receiving a part of his own 
education at Gottingen, previous to its humiliation and 
decline, and living in close connexion with the University 
of Bonn, he has had an opportunity of drawing from the 
best sources precisely that information about the higher 
educational institutions of Germany, which people are con- 
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stantly in quest of, and yet know not how to obtain. We 
can recommend his work as a very convenient Manual or 
Guide-book to those who wish to understand the difference 
between our own and the German Universities, or who 
look to the latter for the means of completing the Acade- 
mic career of youth. 

The author briefly traces the origin and growth of the 
German Universities, explains their internal constitution, 
and the nature of their relation to the state, exhibits the 
minute subdivision of labour—essential to all thorough and 
effective teaching in the present state of knowledge—which 
their course of instruction embraces, and concludes with an 
useful summary of their statistics. Adherence to a strictly 
scientific method would perhaps have excluded some epi- 
sodes, which he has wrought into his general narration, 
such as the account of the departure of the exiled professors 
from Gottingen; but the details are in themselves interest- 
ing, and may render the book more attractive to most 
readers. The following extract will furnish a specimen of 
the style in which the work is executed. 


“« In both these respects” (the enjoyment of great wealth and 
the maintenance of an exclusive ecclesiastical system) ‘‘ the Ger- 
man Universities differ from our own. The stimulus to exertion 
among their professors could not well be greater than it is; and 
the advantages and emoluments which they have to bestow, are 
freely offered to all who desire them, without distinction of creed 
or nation. Yet we should be wrong in ascribing the pre-eminence 
of German learning solely to these causes. To understand the 
intense activity which prevails in the Universities of Germany, 
we must remember that the national mind, debarred from playing 
a part in the noble and exciting game of politics, and of necessity 
less occupied by the splendid prospects which Commerce holds 
out to the skill and enterprise of the Englishman, is almost 
wholly turned into literary channels. The path of Knowledge is 
to the German the path of ambition too. The distinguished Pro- 
fessor holds a dignified position among his fellow citizens, and is 
not excluded, as is too much the case in our own country, from 
the notice and favour of his Sovereign: but shares them with the 
Noble, the Politician and the Soldier, who in England are almost 
the exclusive recipients of the Monarch’s smiles. Wherever su- 
perior abilities and attainments manifest themselves to the ever- 
watchful eyes of the German Governments, they are sure to be 
brought into connexion with the Universities, and to have a pro- 
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per sphere appointed them for their development. And hence it 
is, that almost every man of note among the Germans is connected 
with their great Schools of learning, not as a Sinecurist, but as an 
active Coadjutor in the work of education.” —P. 10. 





II. The Unity of God, the distinguishing feature of the 
Jewish Faith: A Sermon. By the Rev. Morris J. Raphall, 
M.A., Ph. D., Preacher of the Synagogue, Birmingham. 
Yarmouth. W. Alexander. 1845. 


This discourse is remarkable as having been composed 
at the request of a Unitarian Minister who wished to ob- 
tain, from an authoritative source, “ an authentic Jewish 
statement of the doctrine of the Divine Unity.” It does 
not add any thing either of novelty or strength to the Ar- 
gument either of reason or of Scripture, but it is interest- 
ing and valuable for the express assurance it contains that 
the Jews regard their Scriptures as the standing pretexts 
of Revelation against the popular doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity. 


«‘ When men, unable to account for the origin of evil, asserted 
that the government of the world was contested by two indepen- 
dent principles, the one of light and good, the other of darkness 
and evil, the sacred records of our faith vindicated the absolute 
Unity of the first great cause, and declared in the name of the 
Lorp, (Isaiah xlv. 1,) ‘I form the light and create darkness ; 
I make peace and create evil. I, the Lord, do all these things.’ 
When in after ages the doctrine was propounded that divine jus- 
tice required a vicarious sacrifice, a divine redeemer, who should 
redeem mankind by taking upon himself, and removing, their sins, 
these sacred records rejected the doctrine by declaring, (Isaiah xliii. 
25,) ‘I, even I, am He who blotteth out thy transgression be- 
cause of Me, and thy sins I will not remember.’ And when the 
doctrine was propounded that the Deity is a plurality of persons, 
proceeding one from another, those sacred records met the asser- 
tion by the solemn declaration, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, the King 
of Israel, and his redeemer, the Lord of hosts :—I am the first 
and I am the last, and besides Me there is no God.’ (Isaiah 
xliv. 6.)” 
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Ill. The Coming of the Mammoth, the Funeral of Time, 
and other Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. Boston. 1845. 





There is a great deal of Poetry, which, perhaps, ought 
to be written because it strengthens the thought and puri- 
fies the spirit of the writer, but which certainly ought not 
to be published. A man may ennoble his own mind, 
quicken and exert his highest faculties by forming and 
embodying conceptions, to the perusal of which the critic 
cannot honestly or wisely exhort the public to devote 
time that might be given to the study of the Great Masters. 
The mind which originates this poetry may be well em- 
ployed, because a creative effort will do more to develope 
power than any amount of passive reception ;—but whether 
the public is well employed in studying such evercises is 
quite another question. With the exception of that lyric 
poetry of the affections, which often touches and softens 
the heart even when not of the highest order, we would 
forbid the reading of all second rate poetry. Poetry 
should be to the intellect what worship is to the heart, 
and to converse with spirits short of the loftiest is to lose 
our own chance of inspiration. We make these remarks 
with the less scruple, that the author has informed us in 
his preface that he has a literary capital, which he has 
not invested in this venture. 


IV.—Legends of the Isles and other Poems. By Charles 
Mackay, Author of the “ Salamandrine,” “The Hope 
of the World,” &c. Edinburgh and London. 1845. 
Mr. Mackay is a very pleasing writer. His muse is 

tender and graceful; but often his heart bleeds for the 

people with whom he has a true fellowship, and then his 
grace is, perhaps, well exchanged for honest vigour. Two 
short extracts will make good what we have said :— 


ON MR. BAILY’S STATUE OF ‘ EVE LISTENING TO THE VOICE.’ 
‘“* Eloquept marble! can it be 
That thou art cold and senseless ever ? 
There seems a soul beneath thine eyes ; 
Thy ripen’d lips, that gently sever, 
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Appear to whisper as we gaze ;— 

Life seems to start in every feature, 
To throb in every rounded limb, 

As if thou wert a breathing creature ; 
And beauty, innocence, and grace, 
Pervade thy form and light thy face. 


ie 


ay Bewitching stone! were envy dead, 
Pygmalion’s self might kneel before thee— 
Might gaze with wonder on thy form, 
And with a passionate love adore thee. 
Cover thy beauties with a veil— 
Yet no, thou’rt pure as man’s first mother ;— 
So chastely warm—so innocent, 
Thy beauties vie with one another, 
We turn away the ravish’d sight, 
And mingle reverence with delight.” 


THE COMING TIME. 


** What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own.”—CowLeEY. 


What thou shalt do to be for ever known? 

Poet or Statesman—look with steadfast gaze 

And see yon giant Shadow ’mid the haze, 

Far off, but coming. Listen to the Moan, 

That sinks and swells in fitful under-tone, 

And lend it words, and give the shadow form ;— 
And see the Light, now pale and dimly shown, 
That yet shall beam resplendent after storm. 
Preach thou their coming, if thy soul aspire 

To be the foremost in the ranks of fame ;— 
Prepare the way, with hand that will not tire, 
And tongue unfaultering, and o’er earth proclaim 
The Shadow, the Rovsep Muttitups ;—the Cry, 
“ Justice ror ALL !—the Light, True Liserty.” 


~~ 





V. Essays on Natural History. By Charles Waterton, 
Esq. Second Series. With a continuation of the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Second Edition. London: 
Longman. 

Two or three inveterate prejudices of no practical mis- 
chievousness, not wearisomely protruded, but always sup- 
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ported with some degree of vigour and talent, make a very 
interesting man. The encounter with such a man gives 
one, as Emerson says, a sense of resistance, which in days of 
smoothness and conventionalism is always refreshing. 
What these Essays would be as simple contributions to 
Natural History, we are not ornithologists enough to say, 
but when backed by Mr. Waterton’s “prejudices we pro- 
nounce them decidedly amusing. The parties to be be- 
nefitted by this volume are three. First, the lover of 
Natural History, who is to have the information it contains: 
second, Mrs. Loudon, who is to have the profits it may 
produce: and third, Mr. Waterton himself, who gets rid 
by means of it of a great deal of accumulated bile. A 
man who lives close by the Protestant Earl of ————— 
and sees him in possession of the property which but for 
the faith of his ancestors would have belonged to himself, 
surely takes no very virulent revenge if through the pages 
of his Natural History he descant with a sort of fascinated 
interest on the pilfering habits of the Hanoverian rat. 
Originating in benevolence, his work is made to bear 
throughout signs of its object : the wings of his birds are 
tipped with compliments to his friends ; but it must not 
be concealed that the teeth of his squirrels are no less 
armed with severe invectives against his foes, who (to 
catalogue them briefly) are the National Debt ,—the afore- 
said Rat, Mr. Swainson the Naturalist, ticht stays and 
cravat,—the Banker at Basle (who would not cash his 
draught), and the philanthropists who put down the chim- 
ney sweeps. Accounts of the miracles of St. Januarius by 
a firm believer; of the cure of hydrophobia through the 
Wourali poison, and of the wreck of the Pollux between 
Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, are records of the natural 
history of the author as interesting possibly to the general 
reader as the combat of the two Hares, the history ‘of. the 
Barnacle geese, or the identification of the housetop 
sparrow of David with the solitary thrush. Those who 
want a very entertaining, and by no means uninstructive 
book, will find one here. 


VI. On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifes- 
tations. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the 
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German, with a Memoir of the Author, by William 
Smith. London: John Chapman. 1845. 

This work consists of two parts ;—a Life of Fichte full 
of nobleness and instruction, of grand purpose, tender 
feeling and brave effort,—and of a Series of two Lectures 
on the Vocation and functions of the Scholar. The Life 
will perhaps be more popular than the Lectures, for the 
Divine Idea that pervades them was to a great extent 
realized in Fichte himself, and the Memoir is the best pre- 
paration, or prelection, for a full and profitable compre- 
hension of the somewhat vague loftiness of these eloquent 
Addresses.—We do not know of any instance of a Life 
more purely intellectual and spiritual than that of Fichte, 
in which the Man is so identified with Mind, whilst at the 
same time there is a practical earnestness, with a grace, 
gentleness, and affectionateness of Nature, which exhibit 
not the Scholar or Philosopher merely, but a whole man. 
His Letters to his Wife, both before and after their mar- 
riage, present a delightful picture of the relations of two 
minds, as the support and complement of our author’s 
being. The woman worthy to inspire such feeling, in in- 
tercourse with whom such feeling did not perish, but found 
continuous nourishment, must have been as noble in 
nature as Fichte himself, though wanting his gifts of dis- 
tinct Thought and express Utterance.—There is a direct- 
ness in Fichte, as of a Man living for great objects, and 
not thinking of himself apart from those objects, which 
separates him widely from the occasional selfishness, weak- 
ness, and capricious aberrations of Jean Paul.—It is highly 
creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connection 
with so much well-directed enterprize in the cause of Ger- 
man literature and philosophy. He is the first publisher 
who seems to have proposed to himself the worthy object 
of introducing the English reader to the philosophic Mind 
of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman’s distrust of 
the Marketable nature of the Article. It is a very praise- 
worthy ambition, and we trust the public will justify his 
confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the 
attempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprize by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to 
every thing connected with German Philosophy and Theo- 
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logy. This is especially unworthy in the ‘ Student’ or the 
‘ Scholar,’ to borrow Fichte’s names, who should disdain to 
set themselves the task of exciting by sheer friction, a 
popular prejudice and clamour on matters of which the 
populace are no competent judges, and have indeed no 
judgment of their own,—and who should feel, as men 
themselves devoted to Thought, that what makes a good 
Book is not that it should gain its reader’s acquiescence, 
but that it should multiply his mental experience, that it 
should acquaint him with the Ideas which Philosophers 
and Scholars, reared by a training different from his own, 
have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain ; that, ina 
word, it should enlarge his materials and his sympathies, 
as a man and a thinker. 

Mr. Smith, to whom we are indebted for the translation 
and the compilation of the Memoir, has executed his part 
with great judgment and ability. That there is some ob- 
scurity and mistiness in the first two lectures is not his 
fault, and could be prevented only by substituting for 
translation a recast of the original work. We fear that it 
is only in such recasts that German philosophy can really 
be introduced to the English public. The remaining eight 
Lectures are comparatively free from such obscurity. 
They are intended to sustain and purify the student, to 
set before him the greatness of his aims, to stimulate his 
Industry, and give a simplicity and sanctity to his Life,— 
and to vindicate the mission and privileges of the ‘ finished 
Scholar,’ as the representative and expounder of the 
‘ divine Idea,’ God’s purpose in and for the world, and 
they are adequate Instruments for these high ends.—We 
hope to meet Mr. Smith again in this field of labour, and 
in connection with the same great Author. 


VII. Evidences of Christianity. By William Smyth, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London: Pickering. 1845. 

This is not an original work, but a collection of Pas- 
sages from various well-known and accessible writers, con- 
nected together by a cement of observation supplied by 
the compiler. It has so far the advantage of an aggregate 
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Authority. It is drawn up with the best intention, and 
manifests in a very touching way the simple and unaffected 
interest of the writer in pure religion, and his anxiety to 
occupy the minds of the young and the exposed with the 
same feelings,—but Professor Smyth’s own mind is of too 
childlike a faith, he is too acquiescent and submissive, 
too far removed by nature from the internal sources of 
doubt, and by the direction of his studies from intimate 
acquaintance with the historical criticism of the records of 
Revelation, to permit of his supplying an historical or 
philosophical defence of Christianity that would be at all 
satisfactory to a well instructed inquirer not predisposed, 
or indisposed, to Belief. The work nowhere states the 
actual historical and critical problem presented by the 
Scriptures, and is too much of a genial and kindly echo 
of the voices of Bishops and Archdeacons. 


VIII. Rome: its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. With 
a Preface by the Editor. London: T.C. Newby. 1845. 

This is mainly a work on Modern Rome in its ecclesias- 
tical relations. Its subjects are the Festivals, the Jesuits, 
Fraternities and Benevolent Institutions, the Propaganda, 
Schools for the People in the States of the Church, Laws 
and their administration in Rome, Public opinion, &e.— 
The execution is not good, but a considerable amount of 
information may be collected from the work. The Preface 
is written with spirit, and is a corrective to the somewhat 
Romanish tendencies of the Author. The following is the 
Editor’s estimate of the uses and value of the work, which 
we are not disposed to dispute. 


“The work appears to him well calculated to furnish useful 
materials of observation and topics of enquiry to those who visit 
the eternal city, and to serve in some measure as a hand-book to 
numerous travellers, who too often confine their enquiries and 
remarks to mere outward things, and overlook points which are of 
vastly greater importance to the present condition of Society. 
How many are there among us who have some acquaintance with 
the legends of the Mythological Kings of antient Rome—with the 
names, characters, and virtues of her hardy, stern, and victorious re- 
publican heroes—with the pomp, glories, refinements, and luxuries of 
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the Cesars—with their degrading pursuits, their persecuting spirit, 
andthe decline and fall of their power—with the invasions, pillage 
and tyranny of her barbarous Conquerors—with the early triumphs 
of Christianity, its subsequent divisions,persecutions, and corruptions 
—with the rise, ascendancy and usurpations of papal dominion, the 
splendour of its rule and the supremacy of its power in the middle 
ages, when the emperors and kings of Europe were its vassals, and 
the Hildebrands of Rome trod on the neck of the kings of the 
earth—with the pretensions, delusions, and impositions which 
shook the Vatican to its centre, and endangered the very existence 
of the tiara—with the straggles of the papacy, on the restoration of 
learning, against the spirit of enquiry, and the rekindled love of 
liberty and knowledge in Europe—the check which she received 
from the reformation, and the progressive decadence of her tem- 
poral power, till the so-called Vicegerent of God upon earth be- 
came the mere tool of conquering adventurers—how many of us 
know something of these things and are yet wholly ignorant of the 
present condition of Rome, with her renewed energies and ber 
revived zeal, of the influence of Popery on the people of Italy and 
of Rome itself, and of the real virtual condition of that power, 
which for good or for evil has such extensive ramifications through- 
out all the kingdoms of the world.” 


The editor thus sums up the lesson of the book, and of 
the times, and if the reader collects the same impression, 
the Author will have conferred upon him a great though 
an unintended benefit. 


“* It appears to the Editor, that the lesson of the Sketches, and 
the admonition of passing events, are, to eschew priestcraft, seek 
for Christianity in love and spirit, and not in its ecclesiastical or 
sectarian forms; serve God with a vyilling heart, an enlightened 
understanding and active beneficence ; and neither fear nor favour 
the pretensions of those who rule professedly for the honour of God, 
but practically for their own glory, honour, or profit.” 








